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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


‘‘l HEAR THAT THE PERSONS WHO ARE CALLED MINISTERS HAVE 
SIGNIFIED THEIR INTENTION OF RESIGNING THEIR PLACES. I AM 
RATHER ASTONISHED THEY HAVE NOT RESIGNED LONG SINCE. FOR 
THE UNIVERSE I WOULD NOT HAVE STOOD IN THE SITUATION IN 
WHICH THEY HAVE BEEN FOR THE LAST TWELVE MONTHS.” 

Burke, Reflections on the Revolution in France. 


THIS is October, 1946. If we call attention to the date it is 
because time is passing. We have long since left behind the 

V Days, the J Days, and the rejoicings, and 
= Keeping = =many of us have the uncomfortable feeling 

that Time alone is moving, for the country 
seems to be on a course which is all effort and no progress. 
After a doubtful summer, a desperate early autumn, after 
enduring a deluge of water and gales of wind, a very bad 
harvest, poor food, little coal, and a Socialist Government, 
this tough and patient people may be forgiven if they ask for 
a little ease, for some comfort and for fewer of the slings and 
arrows of misfortune than they receive at present. All the 
same, Britain is here, moving on a blind course—perhaps in 
circles—carrying, like a ship which has been too long at sea, 
an immense load of barnacles and other impedimenta to 
progress. The country is tired, overloaded, but—and this is 
the great thing—still present in spite of everything. Neither 
obliterated by all the explosives that have been fired, nor even 
very much shaken by the recent terrific experiences. There 
is not a great deal of understanding of what is going on, but 
there is no cowardice. We are keeping on keeping on, perhaps 
because there is nothing else to do, although at home and 


abroad we see little to cheer us. 
VOL, CXXVII i 
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In this island we are discontented and uncomfortable, but 
recovering. Not well governed, but surviving, and surviving 
r . with hopes. Abroad it is difficult to see any 
weg this lightening of the dark horizon. Russia has 
cast herself for the réle of World-Bogy number 
one. The Americans are very unfriendly to us and lose no 
opportunity of showing that they dislike and envy us. One 
of the most recent examples of their feeling having been shown 
in a speech by Mr. Henry Wallace, the U.S. Secretary of 
Commerce in New York. Mr. Wallace objects to our having 
an Empire. He forgets that if we had stayed at home, if we 
had not settled and built and planted in America, the Red 
Indians and the bison would still be roving over the plains 
there, and he would not be playing politics among the sky- 
scrapers. Now, we have no need to be afraid of what the 
Americans could do to us if it were not for our own politicians. 
They, with their passion for surrendering British interests, 
constitute our worst danger—they are not all of one party, 
the risk we run from them would be much less great if they 
were. We have not forgotten how, when Mr. Attlee and his 
colleagues jumped us into Bretton Woods and into accepting 
the harsh and disintegrating American terms for a loan, the 
bulk of the Conservatives abstained from voting in the House 
of Commons when they might have defeated the whole 
manoeuvre. Truly did Bunyan say “... that the walls 
could never be broken down nor hurt by the most mighty 
Adverse Potentate unless the Townsmen gave consent 
thereto.”” What was true of Mansoul is true of us; our walls 
would stand for ever and our Empire grow in strength, were 
it not for the weakness of the men who push themselves, or 
are pushed, into places of trust which they very imperfectly 
fill. 


IT is sometimes forgotten that Mr. Churchill in his effort to 
support the French in 1940 when they were falling under the 
hammer blows of the German Army offered to 
> we adage unite England and France and proposed that 
_— they should virtually become one country. 
His offer was refused, as was inevitable. It was too sudden, 
it came after too many years of British indifference to French 
security, the men it was made to—some-of them—preferred 
Germany. But the offer was made in all good faith and in a 
spirit of real generosity. We should do well to recall this 
incident. The head of the British Government proposed that 
a joint Franco-British declaration should be made of which 
the following was the core :-— 


“The two Governments declare that France and Great Britain 
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shall no longer be two, but one Franco-British Union. Every 
citizen of France will enjoy immediately citizenship of Great Britain. 
Every British subject will become a citizen of France.” 


That is pretty complete as a project. It was sincerely meant 
by the men who proposed it at a time when France was beaten 
to her knees. What has happened since to the feeling which 
prompted the offer? What has happened to Mr. Churchill 
who made it ? In a recent speech he boxed the compass once 
more and went right back to the attitude he took in 1g19, 
when he wanted to put Germany on her feet. When we read 
the grudging speeches of our public men about France, 
when we see that they are as indifferent to French security as 
Lloyd George, we must wonder once more on the mutability of 
human affairs. What is it that makes us rock from side to 
side in Foreign policy as we have done since 1919 and are still 
doing ? The fact would appear to be that inside Britain, and 
even inside Mr. Churchill, there are two diametrically opposed 
nations, who alternately speak. One in the glow of the fight 
can see the light of truth, the other waits until all the trouble 
is over and then comes out to undo whatever structure has 
been created in battle. Now, as in 1919, some Englishmen 
are obsessed with the desire to forget their true friends in 
order to please the Americans and to re-create the enemy 
nation. Other policies, Empire policy, Western European 
policy do not interest them. In 1946 as in Ig19, the same 
errors are being made after which the same fate will await us. 
Only, after the third world war, we shall no longer have any 
strength left. 


BETWEEN England and France relations are not what they 
should be in the interests of both countries. The great 
Where is the political traditions of Western Europe, the 
Entente foundations of the whole modern world, were 
Cordiale ? laid in France and England, and wherever 
the soil has been deep enough for them to root in, these ideas 
have built up governments which hold to the same funda- 
mental principles as our own and those of France. And these 
countries are not only the founders of a political system, they 
have every interest in seeing that this system has fair play in 
the rest of the world. Their ancient culture is bound up with 
their political ideas and these have a value which is beyond 
price. But England and France are now, each of them, 
carrying a heavy load and they are still confronted by enemies 
who want to obliterate them and all they stand for. Alone 
they cannot hope to beat them, together they would be strong. 
They need each other’s strength desperately. These passing 
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reflections are due to the fact that Monsieur Bidault, the for 
French Prime Minister, suggested, some time ago, to Mr. onct 
Attlee that there should at any rate be trade talks between the poli 
two countries. Our last financial agreement with France 
expires at the end of December ; it had to be replaced, and it is 
hoped that the new agreement will be an improvement on the THE 
last, made by Sir John Anderson. Its value to France was men 
obliterated by Mr. Dalton last April. We are now hampered 
by Bretton Woods. All the same there is room for better fiscal a 
arrangements than at present exist. France is full of the good 


things we have not seen in England for years, and our underfed the 
and weary people would be glad of the chance to eat and agal 
drink some of the almost forgotten food and wine that France eacl 
produces. Such accommodation, such an agreement, is humble this 
enough alongside the flaming words we have quoted and which § For 
proposed the Union of the two countries, but nevertheless § they 
we are glad to note that an agreement has been reached. effec 
Ital 

WRITING about the shadows which have been thrown on to app 
Anglo-French relations since the peace, the able correspondent UN! 
of the Manchester Guardian had some interest- all, 

— ing things to say on September 19. When we of t 
remember how close together we were with of t 

the French resisters, when we reflect that England was lawf 
General de Gaulle’s base of operations, it is tragic that our re- long 
lations should not be better. The reception given to the English wait 
in France still shows that the fault does not lie in that country. the 


The French to-day, as two years ago, are ready for friendship. 
The English are too, but they do not sufficiently show it 
individually and their Government does not show it at all. THE 
Beyond this our policy in respect to Germany puzzles the but 
French extremely and they are offended at the way in which 
we ignore them over the Arab question; they think this not 
only wrong, but discourteous. 7 


“It can be said with certainty that even where there is little refu 
a ie : only 

hope of approval by French opinion of British actions the impression Bri 
é, rit 
made in France would in all these cases be very much less harmful who 
if there had been some public declaration which appeared to explain aes 
to the world in advance our intentions, the principles on which we Yen 
were acting, and our view of the probable consequence of our acts cont 

for our neighbours. sad 
None of our present Ministers ever condescends to explain by ¢ 
British policy. French Ministers are just left to explain Lan 
matters to their own people. The impression made on the next 
French is that we have no policy and that is why it is not any 
explained. This is probably true and it is not since we tumbled and 
into Socialism that we have lost our policy, we have had none and 
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for twenty-five years, and before that. But if we do not want 
once again to be called ‘‘ Perfide Albion’”’ we must develop a 
policy and say what it is. 
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THE Paris Conference rocks on from disagreement to disagree- 
ment. The various Committees quarrel together. In one, 

' Greek fought against Albanian, Ukrainian 
ee against Australian. The Italian Commission 
was worse. In the Reparations Commission 
the enemy countries are claiming reparations, Hungary 
against Rumania, etc. Members of these bodies threaten 
each other and Russia’s satellites threaten the world. After 
this had gone on for some weeks there was a secret session of 
Foreign Ministers, British, American, French and Russian ; 
they had an unknown agenda and produced an instantaneous 
effect. One frontier was settled, that between Austria and 
Italy. In regard to Trieste, however, the Paris Conference 
appears to be setting up a Dantzig in the Mediterranean. 
UNO has been shown up; that is certainly a gain. After 
all, the people who restore countries and who drag them out 
of the mire of poverty and distress are the ordinary citizens 
of those countries, when they are left alone to pursue their 
lawful avocations. If the quarrellers of Paris go on sitting 
long enough, perhaps the mischief makers will get tired of 
waiting for results and, being disheartened, will stop troubling 
the world, which is getting very tired of them. 


THE Conference on Palestine assembled on September 13, 
but it is so far a performance of Hamlet, not only without 
the Prince of Denmark, but also without 
he the King and Queen. In short, the in- 

od vitation of the British Government has been 
refused both by the Moslem Palestinians and the Jews. The 
only persons taking part in the discussions, besides the 
British, are the representatives of the Arab States. As the 
whole point of the Conference was to get the Jews and Pales- 
tinian Arabs to meet each other on neutral ground, the 
discussions must be meaningless. The Jewish outrages 
continue, British soldiers and officials continue to be ambushed 
and blown up. Normal life in Palestine is at a standstill and 
by dint of a false policy we have produced chaos in the Holy 
Land. The thing we have now to consider is what to do 
next and there is one thing which everyone who knows 
anything agrees about. That is that we should take up a line 
and stick to it. Let us have an end to all the white papers 
and Commissions, all the dependence on the U.S.A., and 
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stand upon our own feet again. Let us, in short, have a 
Foreign and Empire policy. This has been the great lack 
in our public affairs for 25 years. If Mr. Attlee can give us 
one, we shall be able better to bear the blows he is delivering 
to our home prosperity and affairs. Marshal Smuts in a speech 
at Aberdeen on September 16 is reported to have said that 
our Anti-Imperialism had “ perhaps gone too far.’’ Well, 
no one has contributed more to the disintegration of the 
Empire than he has, and his action was understandable enough 
because he held the mistaken view that South Africa could 
standalone. None of the countries forming the British Empire 
can do that. Nor can Palestine. 


THE Greek plebiscite held on September 1 resulted in an 
immense victory for the King of the Hellenes. Out of 

1,692,000 votes cast, the King received 
7... 1,167,000, or nearly 70 per cent., whereas 

votes for a republic numbered only 174,000, 
or just over 10 per cent. A further 346,000 blank votes 
accounted for a little more than 20 per cent. of the total 
polled ; but their geographical distribution suggests that this 
section of the electorate were themselves deeply divided. 
The detailed returns are particularly interesting. Crete 
showed itself to be overwhelmingly republican, in conformity 
with its strong local tradition and in complete contrast to.the 
rest of Greece. Throughout all the rest of the country not 
one elector in fifteen voted for a republic; and the more 
strongly republican areas were either in Attica, where the 
Athenian urban population has great weight, or in northern 
regions where nearness to the Yugoslav and Bulgarian frontiers 
exposes the population to anti-monarchical pressure absent 
elsewhere. Correspondents and observers in Greece report 
unequivocally that the plebiscite was carried out with great 
fairness. They are also emphatic as to its meaning. The 
return of King George is regarded as a guarantee of social 
stability and of Greek national resistance against encroach- 
ment by Greece’s Soviet-dominated northern neighbours, 
The result of the plebiscite is thus largely a penalty which the 
Communists have incurred for the conduct of EAM and its 
associated groups during the occupation and for EAM and 
ELAS excesses committed during the civil war of December, 


1944. 


Far from bringing Greece nearer to peace and stability, 

however, the plebiscite of September 1 has increased the 

eee pressures and perils concentrated on her. In 

Ciuilien _ the northern frontier area bands from across 
sation afd 

the border are terrorising local Greek popula- 
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tions. Especially active are bands of Greek Communists and 
other bands of strictly Yugoslav origin operating from bases 
at Skoplje and Monastir in southern Yugoslavia which are 
working to detach these northern Greek areas with a view to 
incorporating them into an “‘ autonomous ”’ Macedonia under 
Yugoslav-Communist control. Over large areas of Greece 
Greek Communist bands are doing their best to foment wide- 
spread disorders so as to justify intervention by Greece’s 
Slav neighbours. Greece Leftist groups in mid-September, 
using German mines left behind after the occupation, actually 
cut the strategically vital main road from Athens to Salonika 
—a move that was either in preparation for a coup which did 
not come off at the time, or else (as is more likely) ‘a rehearsal 
for a coup at a later date. Meanwhile, in Paris, M. Molotov 
thunders lies and threats against Greece and slanders his 
British ally, while Bulgaria—obviously under instructions 
from Moscow or M. Molotov—has been put up to make 
wholly unwarranted claims on Greek territory. At the same 
time in New York, Dr. Manuilsky, in his puppet role as 
Ukrainian Foreign Minister, has been using the Security 
Council as a sounding-board to broadcast other slanders 
against Greece and Britain. 

The meaning of all this will be quite clear to any one who 
examines a good map of the Eastern Mediterranean and the 
Middle East. Air bases in Greece dominate the A2gean and 
the sea approaches to Turkey and to the Suez Canal. Such 
bases also prevent unchallenged Slav and Communist use of 
air bases in Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. Hence control over 
Greece is essential before Russia can have full control over the 
/Egean and the Eastern Mediterranean, or can without 
challenge bring pressure against Turkey from east and west 
simultaneously. Turkey, however, is essential to wider Soviet 
plans in the Middle East. For all these reasons Greece is an 
absolutely vital piece in Communist plans for further expan- 
sion. Pressure against Greece must therefore be expected 
to continue and increase; and unless Britain proposes to 
give way the whole of her world position, British troops must 
continue to safeguard Greece as a defensive bastion essential 
to the whole of the free world. The visit of our Mediterranean 
Squadron to Greek ports will do more than anything to 
reassure the Greeks as to their future liberties. 


WHILE in the British and American zones of Germany indus- 
trial disarmament is making good headway, highly autho- 
ritative evidence from Berlin has now estab- 
Arms Manufac- jished after careful checking that in the 
Germany Soviet zone the Russian authorities are pressing 
on with the organisation of arms production. 
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Aircraft components are being made and complete aircraft 
are being assembled at the Askania-Werke, at Oberschéne- 
weide, in the Russian sector of Berlin, and at the Junkers 
works at Dessau. (The Junkers Dessau works are said to be 
making 280 aircraft engines a month.) The Junkers works at 
Dessau are also making jet-propelled and rocket aircraft and 
aircraft components. Other factories known, to be making 
jet-propelled and rocket aircraft and components are the 
Siebel works at Halle ; the B.M.W. works at Stassfurt, south 
of Magdeburg; and the Walter-Werke at Marklissa and 
Hartmannsdorf, near Gérlitz. V-weapons are being made at 
Nordhausen and Bleicherode, where plant built into a hill 
and used by the Germans was found intact. When the 
Americans occupied this plant they estimated its production 
at several hundred V-weapons a week. Materials for several 
hundred V-weapons were then on hand. Components of 
advanced V-weapons are being made in the Siemens and 
Telefunken factories in Berlin; the Niedersachsenwerke at 
Wolfsleben ; and the Klein-Bodungen works—all of them 
subsidiaries of the Bleicherode concern. All these places are, 
of course, in the Russian zone. Other armaments and 
materials of war being manufactured in the Russian zone 
include U-boat parts, fire-control units, depth-regulating gear 
for torpedoes, and Zeiss range-finding equipment. All such 
activities are, of course, wholly prohibited under the Potsdam 
agreement. Paragraph 3, sub-paragraph (i) (b) of that agree- 
ment stipulates that “‘ the maintenance and production of all 
aircraft . . . shall be prevented.’’ Paragraph 11 repeats this 
stipulation and extends it, saying, “‘ In order to eliminate Ger- 
many’s war potential, the production of arms, ammunition 
and implements of war as well as all types of aircraft and sea- 
going ships shall be prohibited and prevented.” In view of 
all this it is quite understandable that the Russians have 
refused any investigation into industrial disarmament in their 
zone. 


WE hear very little about the area now under the Polish Flag. 
this now consists of the Poland west of the Curzon Line, plus 
poe Silesia, Pomerania and part of East Prussia. 
Pp <i and = These new Polish provinces, carved from the 
oland ; 

flank of Germany, are not yet working as a 
whole with Poland proper and this is possibly because the 
Russians are still dismantling German factories and work- 
shops. There are two things, however, that the Russians 
cannot remove. These are the mine fields of Silesia, which 
used to produce 30 million tons of coal a year, and the agri- 
cultural land, which constitutes a very important factor in 
feeding Central Europe. What causes the principal 
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embarrassment to the Polish administration is the question of 
men to work both the mines and the land. Formerly the 
territory in question had some eight million inhabitants. Of 
these, half left before the terror of the Russian advance, 
another two millions have since been turned out and sent west 
to the British and American zones, these last were mostly 
women, children and useless men. The emptiness caused by 
this tremendous exodus has been partly filled by Poles from 
East Poland—but only partly—these round figures are all 
very much guess-work, for the country is not settled, bands of 
marauders, homeless Germans, Polish revolters, and Red 
Army deserters, continue to make Poland a sort of 
Alsatia, particularly on the German border, and render 
a military occupation necessary. Mr. Byrnes, the American 
Foreign Secretary, in a much talked of speech, made in 
Stuttgart recently, suggested moving Germany’s frontier 
further East and restoring to her some of the land taken from 
her as the result of the war. Mr. Byrnes, on this occasion, 
said a good deal which will have pleased the Germans. He 
made America’s first bid for German friendship and he 
aroused very painful feelings in the breasts of the inhabitants 
of those countries which were occupied by Germany for six 
years. In case our readers have forgotten the names of these 
countries—people’s memories of other people’s experiences are 
so short !—we give the list of them :— 

Czechoslovakia, Austria, Poland, Norway, Holland, 

Belgium, Luxemberg, France, Greece, 
to which should be added the huge territories of Western 
Russia. In all these countries, comprising almost the whole 
of civilised Europe, Mr. Byrnes’ speech caused dismay and a 
great sense of distrust of future American policy. 


DuRING the war, during the Battle of Britain, the shrewdest 
of the American correspondents in London used to say 
“You'll see, we shall end by competing for 

oe SA and Germany’s favour.’”’ His prophecy has awe 
d true and the first bid is made by the U.S.A, 

The way in which it was received in London showed that 
many English people adhere to the old “‘ put Germany on her 
feet’ doctrine. When we see this, it helps to explain Russia’s 
surliness to her former Allies. Russia is working very 
hard to secure Germany for an ally, only her plan is to com- 
munise Germany and to integrate enough of it in the Soviet 
system to render any future German aggression against herself 
impossible. Our own English encouragers of the new 
appeasement are entirely pre-occupied with their own 
desire to get to an international trade system, based on 


Bretton Woods. The newspapers which welcomed Mr. 
I * 
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Byrnes’ speech were those which have all along wanted 
to adopt this line of policy. They do not see the advan- 
tage of increasing our trade with France, which is our 
complementary country in Europe, their whole effort before, 
during and since the war, has been to urge the return of some- 
thing like the old status quo. They were of the opinion in 
Ig1g that it was necessary to put Germany on her feet, they 
were, unfortunately, listened to. The result was seen in our 
loans to Germany, our neglect of our Empire, our adherence 
to gold, our neglect of our own defences, and above all by 
our neglect of France. This policy, for which Mr. Byrnes has 
flown the first American kite, has been tried. It led to 1939. 
If it is pursued again it will lead to a third world war. 


A TRADE agreement with the Argentine was announced on 
September 17. This agreement was a very long time coming 
and its onerous clauses—onerous to us—were 
The Shadow = not wholly the fault of the British negotiators, 
of Bretton . . . . 
Woods who had their hands tied behind their backs 
by the fatal Bretton Woods agreement. The 
Argentine is a country which should belong to the sterling 
area, by dint of its dependence upon Britain as a market. 
But the fatal decision was taken to disband the sterling area. 
Sterling balances are to be converted into dollar balances, 
that is the idea, the whole idea. In our new agreement with 
the Argentine we are to allow twenty million pounds to be 
converted into other currencies, and this process will continue 
with all the other sterling balances. This relieves the bankers. 
It is good for no one else. Let us not forget that every trade 
negotiation will be hampered by our pledges in the same way. 
Our Press has welcomed the Argentine Agreement with the 
honourable exception of the Daily Express. It is curious 
how quickly people forget, and the City influence is very strong 
in our papers. But it is not a good augury for the Inter- 
national Conference, which is due this autumn, that the 
Press should so soon have forgotten the mistakes of 1925. 
Then, as now, we declared for gold and internationalism. 


A BIRD’S EYE view of conditions in Europe, at the economic 
problems of 18 countries, at their varying shortages of 

Z of labour has been made by a Sub-Commission 
Sones, nalism 0! UNO appointed to consider the devastated 
ernationa’™ areas. It is in such special and non-political 
matters that international work is valuable. The investiga- 
tion was rapidly made; it is none the worse for that. The 
reporters moved quickly from one country to another and 
they have evidently produced a document of real value in study- 
ing the economic state of Europe. It has not been published yet 


th 
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and we derive our knowledge of it from a summary printed in 
the Manchester Guardian on September 14. 


** Many problems are shown to be common to most countries— 
physical damage, shortage of man-power, lack of food and materials, 
the distortion of the economic system by the needs of war. But 
these problems apply with different emphasis in different countries. 

** All countries, for example, are in difficulties over man-power. 
Many countries, particularly in Western Europe, are short of 
labour. There is a tremendous amount of work to be done, but 
many people have been killed or weakened as the result of the war. 
Many have lost their previous skill and whole generations of 
technical workers have to be trained. Everywhere there is a big 
decline in the productivity of labour, aggravated because workers 
have to use worn-out and old-fashioned equipment. 

“In some countries the problem is more complicated. Poland 
lost about 6,000,000 of her people during the war. She has now 
given agricultural land to Russia and taken industrial areas from 
Germany. The whole economy must be readjusted. In spite of her 
great loss of man-power, she now has a surplus of agricultural 
workers and a greatly increased industrial capacity. At the same 
time the Germans mass elimination of Jews has disorganised the 
country’s distribution system.” 


There have never been in the whole history of the world 
such movements of population as we have seen since 1938. 
Czechoslovakia began early to see her people pushed about. 
Since the peace she has transferred 500,000 Ruthenians to 
Russia and is in the act of getting rid of the 2,000,000 Sudeten 
Germans, who opened the door to Hitler. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA is short of people ; Italy, on the other hand, 
has two and a half million unemployed and this unemploy- 
ment is increasing, Bulgaria may also have 
dl and some surplus workers. But besides the general 
J shortage of men, there is a serious shortage 

of coal. Britain no longer exports and 


** Much of Europe’s present shortage is due to the fajlure of 
the traditional exports from Britain on which several European 
countries depended before the war.” 


Then there are the currency troubles, every country has 
some degree of inflation, some currencies have gone under. 
The Hungarian pengo is gone, Rumania and Poland are strugg- 
ling. In Greece the financial problem is acute and all per- 
vading, and the people are afraid of inflation and no one there 
will save, there is no income tax and Greek Bonds are un- 
saleable. Some countries have converted their inflated 
currency into new notes, and have blocked accounts. This 
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has been a success in Belgium and Holland; nothing further 
is said in the article from which we quote about them. 
After currency the next headache would seem to be trans- 
port. 


“Though much urgent work has already been done to restore 
Europe’s transport system it is still precarious. Czechoslovakia, for 
example, owing to her geographical position must do much of her 
trade with the outside world by long railway hauls. Before the war 
she was granted special freight rates across Germany. Now the 
cost of transport is many times what it was before the war, which 
makes it almost impossible for Czechoslovakia to sell goods abroad 
at competitive prices. There is an added difficulty in that transport 
across Germany has now to be paid for in dollars. 

“In Greece also, where the railways are far from restored and 
where goods have often to be carried long distances over bad 
roads, transport costs are so high that they absorb the whole price 
of UNRRA goods sold in the shops. High transport costs 
make it difficult for Greece to sell her tobacco and other goods 
abroad at reasonable prices.” 


Holland feels the loss of the Rhine transit trade between 
Germany and Eastern Europe and the rest of the world. 
Eastern European countries used to sell to Germany ;. they 
now sell to Russia, but Russia cannot, in return, send them 
the goods they require. 


ALL those European countries which took part in the war 
need both machinery and capital equipment. Few can pay 
for these out of their current earnings. They 
look forward to borrowing heavily from the 
international bank. The dependence on America is shown in 
the following passage. 


“ So long as enough credit can be supplied, the heavy industries 
of America and other countries will have work to keep them fully 
occupied for many years. But the committee sounds a word of 
warning. Many European countries plan to expand their industries 
far beyond their present size. Most of them plan to increase their 
exports. The committee points out that there is a big danger of 
over-production of some goods in a few years, when these plans 
mature.” 


The Report recommends the setting up of an Economic 
Commission for Europe. Here we venture to point out that 
while valuable work can be done by an international com- 
mission in reporting on European conditions and in showing 
the outline of the troubles which confront the various coun- 
tries, the establishing of a control commission is a very different 
matter. Only weak countries will submit to international 
control and, if UNO tried it on, the result would be the same as 


*Ware Control ! 
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in the old League. Financial control is only possible from 
outside a country if it is exercised in the old way by wary 
investors refusing to buy Bonds they think doubtful. 


On Monday, September 2, a Congress Government took office 
in India, being installed by the Viceroy, before whom the 

= Ministers took oaths. What oaths? We have 
_ not been told, nor to whom. Not, surely of 
fidelity to the King Emperor, who the new 
Ministers are about to discrown ? Not to the new “ Indian 
Constitution ’’ which does not yet exist. What did these men 
swear to, or about ? The whole disreputable affair, in which 
we have seen the Moslem people edged out of their share and 
power in the Government, has a very strong resemblance to 
the performances of Hitler and his gang, before they seized 
Germany. The Indian world is heavy with omens. One 
thing, which has not been widely reported but which was 
quoted in the French Press, is that the Indian Congress party, 
now in power, means to govern all India, even Pondicherry 
and other French possessions. The head of this Congress 
Government is Nehru, Gandhi’s henchman. This is again like 
Germany when von Papen was Chancellor for a time and 
became the figurehead behind which Hitler pulled the strings. 
The Moslems have been badly treated, not only by their 
inveterate enemies, the Hindus, but by the jiggery pokery of 
the Cabinet Mission. They greeted September 2 with the black 
flag of mourning, and the August riots in Bombay were 
followed by September riots in Calcutta. ‘“‘ Troops were 


-called out,” is the constantly repeated news in the British 


press. What troops? We asked a question last month 
which has not been answered. We repeat it. Are British 
troops to be used to impose Congress rule on Moslem India ? 
Very little news is allowed to reach us and we shall hear less 
and less of what is going on there as the tragedy moves to its 
appointed end. : 


Mr. NEHRU has announced that his Government means to 
tule “ All India.” He conveniently ignores the fact that 

‘ All India ’’ is a fiction. The gathering under 
“All India” one flag of the warring and mutually hostile 

Indian States was a conception foreign to the 
Indian sub-continent until the British went there and it was 
only because the paramount power in India was a Foreign 
power that the idea of ‘‘ All India’”’ materialised at all. 
England by means of her military skill and courage, of the 
justice of her law courts and the impartiality of her rule, 
enabled Indians to live peaceably alongside each other. 
When the English leave India the country will fall back into its 
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component parts. The nearest approach to United India 
before we took it over was the period of Moslem rule, first in 
the north and then, after the 16th century, in part of the 
south. This rule lasted until early in the 18th century. It 
was a rule of conquest, as ours is. Before this Moslem period 
there had never been any unity in India, and when the Moslems 
let go in 1707 the country tumbled into a multitude of small 
states, some Hindu, some Moslem, and internal strife and 
confusion lasted until British rule was established over the 
country. Then, for the first time, Indians saw a unifying and 
impartial government devoted to the service of the people. 
For nearly two hundred years the great sub-continent has 
known the Pax Britannica and has enjoyed peace, and a large 
measure of security. But, in our eagerness to introduce 
civilisation we exported Western ideas and forms of Govern- 
ment to India, and we encouraged a growth of Western 
education, allowing young Indians to come to England to 
attend the Universities—and thereby breaking their road. 
Nehru, himself, is a sample of the harm which Western 
notions can do to Orientals. Here we sowed the seeds of the 
troubles which now beset India. Coupled with the anti- 
Imperial views, first of the Liberals, and, afterwards, of the 
socialist parties in England, the idea grew that it would be 
“generous ’”’ for the British to leave India to “her own 
destiny.”” The Hindus, the most numerous of all the sects in 
India, saw that the ballot box would give them ascendancy 
if it were allowed fair play. It was only when a measure of 
self-government was bestowed on the Indian Provinces that 
the Moslems saw what would happen to them. 


THE differences betwen Hindus and Moslems are not only in 
matters of religion, or even in the ways of living. They are 

not only differences of soul, bodily habits, of 
— and culture, they are also differences of language 
and political tradition. There are dozens of 
languages in India, that is why the Indian leaders use English 
which is a lingua franca in that country where there is no other 
universal language. Nehru and Gandhi will not be able to 
control this sea of divergence and differences, nor will they be 
able to rule the hundreds of millions of men who compose the 
inhabitants of India. They can shoot them down in numbers 
—they are now busy enlisting cut-throats for this purpose—but 
they will not govern them. The English public is quite 
uninstructed about this; if they knew what a base action they 
are being made to commit on the helpless Indians they would 
spit the whole beastly business out of their mouths. But they 
are ill-informed and it is in the interests of those who have mis- 
led them that they should continue to be ignorant. As late as 
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last month a B.B.C. talk on India and on the recent riots 
explained that the hot weather and local politics were to 
blame. Politics! It is not politics that divide Moslems and 
Hindus, but religion, morals, decency, language, habits of 
mind. They differ totally one from another and there is no 
possible meeting place between them. Clean and unclean, 
black and white cannot be made to match, even by a Cabinet 
Mission ! 


SoME Englishmen have a terrible moral failing. Kipling 
called it ‘‘ Snobbery of the Soul.’”’ Rhodes called it “‘ Unctuous 

Rectitude.’’ In earlier days people with this 
a serious fault were called Pharisees. Looking 

on at the Indian tragedy with all that it 
portends such people can only dwell on their own righteous- 
ness. A recent article in the Manchester Guardian was a 
perfect example of this self-satisfied attitude in the face of 
disaster. The writer is delighted with the part which the 
ignorance of the British voter has allowed the British Govern- 
ment to play : 


“ . , this first All-Indian Government, which is destined soon 
to take its authority from an Indian Constituent Assembly, is the 
outcome of 30 years of struggle against British tutelage. Some of 
us may think that this country deserves a little credit for having 
carried out slowly but persistently the promises first made to India 
in the proclamation of 1917. We shall not quarrel about merit. 

- It is idle to guess whether the Indian nationalist movement, which 
was first aroused by Mr. Gandhi after the last war, would have made 
Britain hand over power without a fight unless the British people 
had always meant to do so. One might equally well say that without 
the growing force, and particularly the growing moral force, of the 
Congress movement our inertia and our material interests might 
have defeated our idealism. 

“ . . Keeping our fingers crossed against all the thunderbolts 
that may still fall, we can still claim that this event is something that 
has never happened before in the relationship of an Imperial Power 
and a conquered country.” 


The article goes on for another column in the same tone: 
The writer is bewildered by the riots and, of course, blames the 
Governor, but he evidently admires the way in which*the 
Moslems have been ridden off. 


“* To those on the spot it may seem that the flare-up might have 
been prevented by more timely military intervention, but the only 
real remedy is to end the tension that feeds the flow of force. . .. . 
It was not an easy decision to break the deadlock by asking Congress 
to form an interim Government.” 
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“ We still do not know what the result will be,” says the 
writer, but he loses none of his complacency. ‘‘ So now we 
have Mr. Nehru, educated at Harrow and Cambridge and 
steeped in the finest English Liberal thought, at the head of 
the provisional Indian Government.’ Thus Pilate washed his 
hands on another occasion. 


A FEW weeks ago the Economist printed an article in which it 
was sought to prove that the political future of the World was 
Whither ? either towards Communism or Catholicism. 

It was a very good article, well documented 
and admirably written, and the more the writer gave evidence 
supporting his thesis, the more depressing he became, because 
the adoption of either system means the abrogation of liberty. 
Communism is slavery and nothing else. We see this in 
Russia which is the greatest and most complete slave state 
the world has ever known. It flourishes its tyrannical 
system for all to see, accompanied by all the hideous modern 
appurtenances of concentration camps and _ reprisals. 
Catholicism is a more picturesque creed and it has latterly 
been less oppressive and cruel than Communism, but in its 
heyday and to the extent of its powers—much less then than 
those of our own times—it was as tyrannical and intolerant 
as its modern rival, and it slew and imprisoned with as much 
gusto as Messrs. Lenin and Stalin. Catholic cruelties were 
more picturesque and much more refined than the gigantic 
holocausts of Communism and it is in every way much less 
unattractive, but the theories which it impresses on the world 
far surpass Communism in intellectual tyranny, for 
Catholicism claims to dispose of men, not only while they are 
alive, but for all eternity. St. Peter, in the Catholic view, 
holds the Gates of Heaven closed against the souls of those 
who are condemned by the Church. It is not enough, they 
think, to oppress men in life, mortals must for all eternity groan 
in torment for their earthly shortcomings. The writer remem- 
bers a sentence of M. Clemenceau’s, written at a time when the 
fury of the Roman Church was unchained in France against 
those who dared to think that Dreyfus had not had justice. 
“Quand a moi,” said the Tiger, “simple candidat au 
chaudiéres de l’éternel bonté.”” The phrase cut like a whip 
lash, but in those days there were many people who desired 
freedom and believed it to be the greatest of all blessings. 
Now, if our distinguished contemporary is right, we have only 
a choice of tyrannies. It is enough to make Walter Bagehot 
turn in his grave. 


But, perhaps, the Economist is wrong? Perhaps there still 
is a way of life, and there are thoughts about eternity which 
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Holding on are not circumscribed and regimented, perhaps 

there still are spaces of the mind into which 
adventurous men may look and paths they may tread, which 
will take them where they—and not their tyrants—wish to go. 
We are living in a time of moral crisis—there has been nothing 
like it since the Revolutionary Wars—a time when people need 
liberty of mind and the habit of taking independent moral 
decisions more than they have needed them for over one 
hundred years. And it is at such a time, when all are beset 
by doubts and uncertainties that the nostrums promising peace 
and security are most dangerous, for they are then most 
alluring. This is a time when we need our utmost firmness 
of purpose ‘‘ to know our own minds ”’ as the saying is, for 
the battering rams of propaganda turned on to us just now 
exceed in intensity and force anything ever before known. 
We have to hold on to our sense of truth, our moral sense, our 
common sense, as never before. If there is a people capable 
of such tenacity, it is the British people, and by their side and 
struggling ardently towards a comprehension of the world we 
live in, are the French people. Nothing is more comforting 
than a visit to France, and the sight of the French getting to 
work again, in spite of their bewildering political facade. It 
shows the endurance of thought and instinct in that race. It 
is to ordinary people in both countries that we must turn, for 
everywhere in the world the intellectuals have shown their 
inadequacy, and part of our present trouble is that they have 
been forced out into the open and discredited. 


Two of the most interesting accounts of military and air 
operations during the war that have been published in recent 
months are Lord Dowding’s on the Battle of 
Britain and Field-Marshal Montgomery’s on 
the invasion of Normandy and the subsequent 
land campaign in the West. No two despatches could contrast 
more completely. Lord Dowding writes about the most 
critical single struggle of the war. Lord Montgomery about 
the massive final blow against an enemy already stricken. 
The Battle of Britain was fought at a time when men and 
machines were desperately scarce. The campaign in the 
West deployed an abundance and variety of forces such as 
no armies have every enjoyed before. The Battle of Britain 
was par excellence a victory of ‘‘ the few ’’—of the men in 
the planes and of those who stood behind them husbanding 
resources and directing operations. The campaign in the 
West was primarily a battle of supreme planning and massive 
fire-power which together were irresistible. One of the 
essential decisions responsible for victory in the Battle of 
Britain was taken before it began, when Lord Dowding, on 
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his own initiative, appeared in person before the War Cabinet 
during the latter part of May, 1940, and prevailed on them to 
send no more fighter reinforcements to France except to cover 
the final evacuation. Lord Dowding is “ profoundly con- 
vinced ’’ that this decision “‘ was one of the great turning 
points of the war.’”” Another decision to which he attributes 
“perhaps equal importance ’’ was the appointment of Lord 
Beaverbrook as Minister of Aircraft Production. Thereafter 
the provision of machines ceased to be the primary danger, 
and the great problem was to train fighter pilots in adequate 
numbers and in time. Thanks to great skill in the handling 
of reserves this also was achieved, though the margin was of 
the narrowest and the situation—to quote Lord Dowding 
again—“‘ critical in the extreme.” 
The position was summed up by Mr. Churchill this year 
in a message to surviving Battle of Britain pilots. He said :— 
“*T always feel that the culmination of the Battle of Britain on 
September 15 was the hinge on which our lives and future turned. 
We owe it to the fighter pilots and those who commanded and 
manceuvred them that it turned the right way.” 


Or in Lord Dowding’s words : 


** The indomitable courage of the fighter pilots and the skill of 
their leaders brought us through the crises.” 


Lord Montgomery, in drawing his conclusions and com- 
menting on the great campaigns in which his part was so 
outstanding, has observations of the highest interest to make. 
Some are on the enormous importance of air power in modern 
war, set in correct perspective. Others have been less com- 
mented on, for example, the need to take administrative 
risks at times in war as well as tactical ones. (‘‘ The point to 
realise,’ says Lord Montgomery, “is that a commander 
requires a nice judgment to know when risks are justifiable 
and when they are definitely not so.’”’) In his final and out- 
standing conclusion Lord Montgomery agrees with Lord 
Dowding : ‘“ Without high morale no success can be achieved, 
however good may be the strategic or tactical plan, or any- 
thing else.” 
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It may be said of subversive political tactics that they often 
begin with an air of good sense and virtue. But the cry “ the 
people have a right to homes ’”’ may, by easy 
stages and by the use of inflammatory language, 
come to be “ people have a right to take 
houses ’—if they cannot get them any other way. There 
are empty houses, people who want them walk in and there 
you are! The talk about “ rights” has always been double- 
edged. Men and women are told that they have a “ right ” 
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to work, to homes with running water and light (electric); to 
education for their children. What the politicians mean 
when they tell them this is that rulers of countries should aim 
at good conditions for citizens. But, to the innocent voter the 
use of the word “ right ’’ indicates that he has a legal and an 
immediate claim to all those things, that he is to have them 
at once, whether the houses, schools and factories are there 
or not. And, of course, he is encouraged by the left wing 
parties, both socialist and communist, to think that he can 
be provided with his requirements in the twinkling of an eye. 
This was the line of the present Ministers before they were in 
office. Now that they are in power and after Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan has fiddled with—and upset—the building trade—for 
over a year, Ministers see the dimensions of their task and Mr. 
Bevan sees the red light, shown him by the hated Communists. 
He also realises that the delays in throwing open such of the 
camps as were suitable for occupation has exposed him as the 
usual political stick-in-the-mud mandarin. He has acknow- 
ledged his error in regard to the camps, showing over this 
matter what Uncle Remus called “de dry grins.” But 
empty camps are one thing, half-built blocks of flats belong- 
ing to councils or private individuals and prepared for other 
people are another. On September 8 a new move began under 
Communist organisation when hundreds of people in chara- 
bancs, taxis, omnibuses, stormed into blocks of flats and 
private houses in London. These wholesale raids took place 
in many places and, judging by the class of person collected 
for the event, a lot of damage will be done before they are 
gone. Wecommend the article by ‘‘ B ” to our readers. 


A LETTER in The Times on September 17 described the effort 
that is now being made to interest new entrants into the 

Mining industry. It was from Squadron- 
lly — Leader A. T. K. Shipwright, who is working 

at Betteshanger Colliery, in Kent. This is one 
of the modern coalfields and a great deal of trouble was taken 
20 years ago to house the miners and their families in good 
surroundings. At first a very rough lot of men went there 
and they were a great affliction to the countryside. That is 
improving, no doubt ; in any case the management does its 
best. This is Mr. Shipwright’s account of the training. First 
of all, the entrant has to satisfy the management that he is 
sound in wind and limb, in sight, in hearing. Then 


** The new entrant is given an intensive theoretical and practical 
course of six weeks, during which he has the principles of mining 
engineering, ventilation, surveying, electrical engineering, safety 
devices, planning, administration and first aid organisation explained 
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to him by skilled instructors possessing many years of mining 
experience. The entrant is also taken to every part of the colliery, 
above and below ground, upon an explanatory inspection tour. 
Facilities are available for taking courses for deputies, under- 
manager and manager certificates, without in any way interfering 
with his normal work in the mine. Hours of work are not excessive 
and allow freedom for 16 hours in the 24, plus week-ends. Bathing, 
changing, and canteen arrangements are beyond reproach. There 
is an issue of coal at cheap rates to married men.” 


The letter says that mining is not only very important, 
but “lucrative and absorbing.”” He himself is well over 30. 
It will certainly be an excellent thing for this country if 
mining can recruit more men of this superior class. 


THE weather has been uniformly bad for the harvest. All 
through August it was wet and stormy. In the middle of 
The Weather September much of the corn is still uncut in 

the South of England, while much is drowned 
and standing in inches of water. There was a season like 
this IoI yearsago. ‘‘ It was,” says Morley in his life of Cobden, 
“the wettest autumn in the memory of man, and the rain 
came over the hills in a downpour that never ceased by night 
or by day. It was the rain that rained away the Corn Laws.” 
He describes the effects of this weather in Ireland :— 


«“ 


. . . disquieting rumours began to come from Ireland. As 
the autumn advanced it became certain that the potato crop was a 
disastrous failure. . . . By the middle of October the apprehension 
of actual scarcity had become very vivid. . . .” 


This terrible season of 1845 came after the country had been 
prepared by years of campaigning in favour of free imports. 
The manufacturers, whose chief aim was low wages, had put 
up the money for a cheap food campaign. Cobden had used 
all his vigour and eloquence in support of the policy in which 
he was a firm believer. Political economy had imparted a 
new jargon into current politics and the polemical talent, it 
must be said, was largely on the side of the attacking party. 
Sir Robert Peel, the Prime Minister, was a man who was easily 
captivated by new ideas—other peoples. And in the fateful 
season which followed, the first great blow at English security 
—her power of feeding her own people—was struck. Cobden 
was an internationalist, he had no pride in his own country, he 
believed that the age of nationalism was over and that his 
policy would bring peace to the world. But he would not 
have been so disastrously successful, we should never have 
allowed our land to cease to grow our food, had it not been for 
the weather in 1845. 


THE CABINET MISSION’S LEGACY 


THE Cabinet Mission in India (Lord Pethick Lawrence, Sir 
Stafford Cripps and Mr. Alexander) on May 16 published 
proposals, a draft constitution, an Indian constituent assembly 
to consider it, and an interim government to be composed of 
the major parties (Congress and the Moslem League). The 
Moslem League accepted with the hope of a “ complete and 
sovereign Pakistan’’ (an independent Moslem state) and 
reserving the right to modify or revise its policy at any time. 
Congress held out for better terms. On June 16 the Cabinet 
Mission announced (paragraph 2) that it was “ urgently 
necessary’ to set up an interim government, and issued 
invitations to join this to Pandit Nehru, President of Congress, 
Mr. Jinnah, President of the Moslem League, and 12 others. 
In paragraph 8 this invitation said that an interim government 
would be formed of those accepting the proposals of May 16, 
whether either or both of the two major parties joined or not. 
The Moslem League waited for the Congress decision. Congress 
accepted the constituent assembly, with the aim of getting a 
“united India ’’ under Congress control, but refused to enter 
the interim government. The Cabinet Mission then sent for 
Mr. Jinnah and told him that the scheme for an interim 
government must be postponed owing to the Congress refusal. 
Mr. Jinnah went straight to the Moslem League, which passed 
a resolution agreeing to enter the interim government. 

The Cabinet Mission then adjourned the negotiations. It 
interpreted paragraph 8 of its statement of June 16 as meaning 
that as Congress had accepted the constituent assembly it 
came under the class of those accepting the Cabinet Mission’s 
proposals of May 16, and so must be represented in an interim 
government. In nine days the “ urgently necessary ”’ need 
to form an interim government, mentioned in paragraph 2 of 
the Cabinet Mission’s statement of June 16, vanished. The 
Cabinet Mission excluded the Moslem League from power and 
formed a “ caretaker ’’ government of the Indian Civil Service. 
Hindus will never submit to Moslem rule over All India, any 
more than Moslems will tolerate such a government by 
Hindus. Only an impartial and aloof British administration 
has so far kept the peace. The Cabinet Mission’s own 
interpretation of its statement of June 16 shocked and 
incensed the Moslems. And worse was to come. 

Before the Cabinet Mission’s decision the Congress Press 
nervously speculated whether the Moslem League would take 
office as rulers of All India. After it came triumphant relief 
with the headline “‘ Saved At Last,’’ and the gleeful remark, 
“Mr. Jinnah had driven the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy 
to a corner from which apparently there was no escape. But 
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how easily and with apparent nonchalance they have escaped, 
leaving the League leader to beat his breast.”” To Mr. Jinnah’s 
charges that the Cabinet Mission had broken faith and gone 
back on its word, the Congress Press jeeringly replied, “ Mr. 
Jinnah is not a political infant. Does he not know that it is 
not once but a hundred times that the British have made 
promises to the ear but have felt no hesitation to break them 
to the heart ?”’ After this success Congress left nothing to 
chance and on July 8 started getting ready for trouble by 
enrolling volunteers under Indian officers dismissed for joining 
the Japanese. Pandit Nehru then explained exactly what the 
Congress acceptance of the Cabinet Mission’s proposal for a 
constituent assembly meant. To the Congress Committee 
which ratified the acceptance he said, ‘‘ We want to establish 
a Republic of India. We are not bound by a single thing 
except that for the moment we have decided to go to the 
Constituent Assembly. The Minorities problem (which 
includes the Moslems) is an entirely internal affair ’’ (for a 
Congress majority), and that British interference in it would 
be a “‘casus belli.” He summed up, “ The Constituent 
Assembly will be completely sovereign and will be able to do 
anything ”’ (Congress will have a large majority in it). 

On July 27 the Moslem League Council met. Congress 
acts and words were menacing. Earlier in the year Moslems 
had been perturbed by the Government’s deference to Con- 
gress in the courts martial of Indian soldiers who joined the 
Japanese. And now had come what Moslems thought an even 
more alarming instance, when the Cabinet Mission adjourned 
the negotiations for an interim government because Congress 
refused to join. 

Moslems were particularly bitter. about the Cabinet 
Mission’s interpretation of clause 8 of their statement of 
June 16, by which the Moslem League was prevented from 
forming a government. The Secretary of the Moslem League 
had described it as “‘ worthy of a pettifogging lawyer.”” Mr. 
Jinnah said, ‘‘ Sir Stafford Cripps debased his legal talents. 
He overpowered the venerable and idealistic Secretary of 
State (Lord Pethick Lawrence). When representatives of 
His Majesty’s Government go back on their word in 10 days, 
what confidence can we have in these people? ’’ And then 
he came to the core of the Moslem complaint. ‘‘ The Cabinet 
Mission tried its best to propitiate the goddess Congress.” 
The Moslem League Council withdrew its acceptance of the 
Cabinet Mission’s proposals. It said :— 

“‘ The Viceroy scrapped the proposal of June 16 and postponed 
the formation of an interim government on a plea concocted by the 
legalistic talents of the Cabinet Mission, putting the most fantastic 
and dishonest construction on paragraph 8.” 
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It claimed that Congress had not really accepted the 
Cabinet Mission’s proposals, and said that the British Govern- 
ment’s policy of sacrificing the interests of Moslems and of 
others, such as the Low Castes, “‘ and the way they have been 
going back on their oral and written solemn pledges and 
assurances to the Moslems ” made entry for the Moslems into 
the Constituent Assembly “fraught with danger.’ The 
Cabinet Mission’s scheme has safeguards for Moslems. But 
Moslems have already had experience of this species of 
protection, in the provinces ruled by Congress between 1937 
and 1939, and they found it unsatisfactory. 

The Moslem League resolved that it must rely on its own 
strength. It decided on Direct Action (resistance by force) 
“to get rid of the slavery under the British and contemplated 
future Caste Hindu domination.’”” Moslems were to be 
organised for the coming struggle. As a protest against 
British policy it ordered Moslems to renounce titles. Sir 
Firoz Khan Noon, former High Commissioner for India in 
London, Sir Nazimuddin, former Chief Minister of Bengal, the 
Chief Minister of Sind, and others did so. Mr. Jinnah said that 
Direct Action marked a turning point in the history of the 
Moslem League. Hitherto, in contrast to Congress which 
regularly indulges in violent and illegal action, the Moslem 
League has always followed legal methods. But 


* This day we bid goodbye to constitutional methods. Through- 
out the fateful negotiations with the Cabinet Mission and the 
Viceroy, the other two parties, the British and Congress, held the 
pistol in their hand, one of authority and arms and the other of mass 
struggle and non-co-operation. To-day we have also found the 
pistol and are in a position to use it.” 


Afterwards Mr. Jinnah emphasised that Direct Action 
is only defensive. Congress had already enrolled men under 
Indian officers dismissed for joining the Japanese. Congress 
was getting ready for a struggle a thousand times worse than 
that of 1942. “‘ This was the sword of Damocles hanging over 
the head of the Cabinet Mission.’”’ He said that the Congress 
attack of 1942 (against our military communications in war) 
was really aimed at the Moslems. The British Government 
was struck as it stood in the way of Hindu domination of 
Islam. This is true of previous attacks by Congress on the 
British administration in India. Dawn, Mr. Jinnah’s organ, 
wrote, ‘‘ The British shopkeeper, out to sell his goods for dear 
life may form a wicked offensive alliance with the Congress 
Bania to crush the Moslems.” 

Once the Moslem League was out of the way, things moved 
quickly. On August 10 Congress passed a “ reassuring ” 
resolution on the Cabinet Mission’s plan. Mr. Jinnah said it 
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was mere repetition. Pandit Nehru replied, ‘‘ Perhaps Mr. 
Jinnah is right.”” On August 12 Pandit Nehru accepted the 
Viceroy’s invitation to form a government. After an 
infructuous meeting with Mr. Jinnah, he said that his govern- 
ment would be a “ free government ”’ and responsible to the 
Central Legislative Assembly. (This means responsible to 
itself, as there is a large block of nominated members in this 
Assembly. With their appointment and the elected Congress 
members, it would have a crushing majority.) Pandit Nehru 
went on, “ If the Viceroy exercises his veto, it would lead to 
trouble.’”’ He accepted the challenge of the Moslem League 
Direct Action, and said that it or his government would go 
under. He emphasised the importance of maintaining the 
revolutionary character of Congress. “‘ The real sanction 
behind us is the Congress organisation.” This is the Fascist 
identification of Party and State. 

The Moslem League fixed August 16 as a day of Moslem 
solidarity, to prepare for but not to commence Direct Action. 
Business was to be stopped and public meetings held. Mr. 
Jinnah called for peace and discipline so as “‘ not to play into 
the hands of our enemies.”” Over most of India the day 
passed peacefully. But in Calcutta there was a terrible riot 
with over 3,000 deaths. Europeans were not molested. Mr 
Jinnah condemned the riot and suggested agents provocateurs. 
Dawn charged Congress with importing into Calcutta “ re- 
inforcements of trained elements, largely ‘ Indian National 
Army ’.” It denied that the proclamation of a public holiday 
caused the riot, and pointed out that a similar measure in 
Karachi produced no disorder. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, now 
a member of Pandit Nehru’s Government, called for the 
dismissal of the Moslem Ministry, and their replacement by 
military rule, oblivious of the fact that for years he had been 
clamouring for the removal of British troops from India. 
Calcutta is a city with a Hindu majority in a Moslem-ruled 
province. So friction was easy. But what the Moslem 
League did on August 16 was what Congress has done 
frequently, to hold a holiday for a political purpose. 

On August 24 the names of Pandit Nehru’s Government 
were published. It was greeted by the Moslems with black 
flags, which caused riots with Congress supporters. After 
being sworn in at Viceroy’s House, members of the new 
Government had to leave by a side gate, as there was a risk 
of a Hindu Moslem riot. The Low Caste member does not 
represent the Low Castes, nor the Moslems their community. 
Indeed one of them was stabbed as a quisling just after the 
announcement by two youths. The Government simply and 
solely represents the Congress High Command. And so even 
before the Constituent Assembly has met, the Indian constitu- 
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tion has been scrapped and power handed to the High 
Command of a Caste Hindu organisation, an organisation 
which in proportion to the total population of India is not 
large. On its war record Congress might be called quisling 
and “‘collaborationist ’’ and in its policy “ Fascist.” Its 
Moslem opponents stood by us faithfully in the hour of our 
utmost military need. With the growing threat of civil war 
the question already asked by The National Review increases 
in urgency. What is to be the role of the British Army ? Is 
it to be the mercenary of Congress ? Are we to turn ourselves 
out of India with our own bayonets ? And leave the field free 
to some foreign power ? 
J. C. FRENCH. 


LONDON LORE 


It is both instructive and interesting to note the rise of our 
great institutions from their small beginnings. The rise of 
Lloyds from a humble coffee-house is a tale that has often 
been told, and another no less remarkable is the development 
of Barclays Bank from a small goldsmith’s shop until now 
it comprises a great block bounded by Lombard Street from 
its north-east corner to St. Edmond’s church, a length of 
Gracechurch Street, and all one side of George Yard, and 
this without considering its many branches throughout the 
country. 

It all came about because David Barclay, son of the noted 
Quaker apologist of Rurie, near Aberdeen, and himself a 
prosperous merchant in Cheapside, was twice married, and 
both times to daughter of Lombard Street goldsmiths. His 
first wife was Ann, daughter of James Taylor, of the “‘ Spread 
Eagle,’’ number 66 Lombard Street, and his second Priscilla, 
daughter of John or Joseph Freame, of the ‘‘ Three Golden 
Lions,’”’ number 51, a house whose history can be traced 
back to a poulterer’s shop of the early 16th century. It is 
now incorporated in the bank premises. 

In 1736 Freame took into partnership James Barclay, 
David’s son by his first marriage, and managing the business 
until his death 30 years later, he so impressed his personality 
upon it that it has borne his name ever since. In 1767 the 
firm was joined by Silvanus Bevan, James’s nephew, of the 
family of apothecaries of Plough Court, and for many years 
the bank was known as Barclay, Bevan & Co. In the 19th 
century it became Barclay, Tritton & Co., and in 1862 the 
partners are named as Robert Cooper, Lee Bevan, Henry 
Tritton, Joseph Gurney Barclay, and Francis Augustus 
— At least by 1881 the bank traded simply as Barclay 

Co. 
€.P. 


PARIS WRANGLE 


THE Paris Peace Conference was called to recommend changes 
in the treaty drafts prepared by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers for the “‘ junior members” of the Axis. It has 
become an arena in which two worlds, two conceptions of 
life, confront one another. It is not a deliberative assembly 
in which the united allies face the enemy States ; sharper 
and more bitter attacks have been made by members of the 
Russian bloc upon their former partners than upon their 
former foes. Bulgaria, now within the Russian orbit, has 
been praised and Greece, at the moment still outside it, has 
been viciously attacked. But the Russian attacks have not 
stopped there. The United Kingdom and the United States, 
particularly the latter, have been abused, misrepresented 
and accused to such an extent that even the mild-mannered 
Secretary of State, Mr. Byrnes, whose whole instinct, based 
upon a lifetime of political experience, is to appease and 
conciliate, has been spurred to vigorous and trenchant defence 
and counter-attack. Never before have the lines between the 
Russian and the western world been so sharply drawn, the 
friction so apparent. 

Some insist that the Russian attacks should not have been 
answered because this merely prolongs discussion and delays 
the real work of the Conference. This theory betrays a mis- 
conception of what is really going on in Paris. The treaties 
are no longer an end in themselves, but a means to an end. 
The Russian objective is not peace, but expansion. This has 
been frequently shown not only clearly but even crudely by 
Russian spokesmen. The Conference is useful to Russia if it 
can further this objective. In any case, it is useful as a sound- 
ing board for propaganda. The treaty discussions, in other 
words, have become but an incident in the constant struggle 
conducted by the Soviets against the west. 

Though no shots are being fired, few who have watched the 
conflict in the Palais du Luxembourg from day to day can 
doubt that here is total war. No western concept is too trivial 
to be spared attack; no detail is so small that it can be 
conceded ; no chance for opposition is neglected. Early in 
the Conference the Russians quickly established an atmosphere 
in which it was plain that the quickest way to harmony, if 
not the only way, was to concede the point in dispute. The 
technique is one which was in the bud in the Teheran and Yalta 
Conferences, it blossomed in San Francisco, has been flourish- 
ing in the Council of Foreign Ministers and is now in full 
flower. The Conference has finally shown the completely 
unrealistic nature of the popular bromides used in discussion 
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of ‘‘ the Russian problem.” It is not a question of a “ better 
understanding ’’’ with Russia or of “‘ removing Russian 
suspicion.”” A better understanding of Russia and Russian 
purposes is needed ; while “ suspicion ’’ is a strange word to 
use for Russian irritation at having its expansionist activities 
opposed. The strong position which the Russian group now 
have is due to the failure or unwillingness of the west to under- 
stand what was going on. By assuming there was a Russian 
desire for agreement and conciliation equal to that which 
existed in the west, one position after another has been 
abandoned, one principle after another given up, one ally 
after another betrayed. Poland and Yugoslavia were lost 
even before the war was over, Persia has now gone, the 
pressure has now been turned upon Turkey, Greece and Italy. 
Each gesture of appeasement has merely encouraged a further 
effort at expansion ; each point conceded has become the 
spring-board for further advance. Great Power unanimity, 
achieved by the illogical and unmathematical ascendancy of 
one over three, has been till now the most effective Russian 
weapon to bind the United States, Britain and France to 
action against their best interests and against their real 
friends. There was never any real conflict between small 
and great Powers. It would be truer to speak of the objection 
by the independent smaller Powers to the dictation of one 
Power, and to the acquiescence of their natural leaders to 
that dictation. The present Conference has at least this to 
be said in its favour: the leadership of the west has no longer 
been left by default to Australia, Belgium, Canada or Brazil. 
It has been assumed at long last by Britain, and to an even 
greater extent by the United States. The west has been 
pushed back so far that it can yield no further if it wishes to 
survive. The Russian leaders themselves seem to realise 
that the crucial stage in their campaign has been reached. 
A nervous stammer creeps at times into Molotov’s speech 
which those who have known him since Teheran never 
observed before. Vyshinsky, as he pours out words in an 
endless torrent as if to hide the false assumptions upon which 
his arguments are based by the sheer volubility with which 
they are expressed, is more tense and highly strung than in 
the past. Manuilsky, former head of the Third International, 
and now leader of the Ukraine delegation, leads the applause 
of the Russian group at suitable moments with a physical 
vigour which betrays a mental disquietude. 

The western conception of a peacetime world is one in 
which the former enemy States will ultimately take their 
place as independent democratic nations, masters of their 
own destiny. No one could pretend that Rumania or Bulgaria 
have been set on this road. Even “liberated ’’ nations such 
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as Poland, Yugoslavia, and to a less extent Czechoslovakia, 
have lost their freedom of action and the Governments of the 
first two nations willingly, and of the last through force of 
circumstances, have become in their external relations the 
echo of the Kremlin. Before the war a pan-German expan- 
sionist movement, buttressed by a totalitarian philosophy 
which formed the basis of a propaganda drive abroad, and a 
commercial policy which tied smaller nations to Nazi Germany 
by restrictive trade agreements, was finally resisted by force 
of arms. If its danger had been appreciated earlier it might 
not have been necessary to take up arms to check it. The 
triple base of the Pan-German drive was political, economic 
and racial. The Pan-Slavic thrust in the opposite: direction 
was quiescent, although in the days of the Tsars it had helped 
hold the Pan-German thrust in balance. The greatest rival 
to the idea of a Pan-German world was the illusion hopefully 
nourished to the last by the western democracies of a free 
association of nations. Since the collapse of the Axis the 
question has often been asked in covert tones whether it does 
not appear that its only result has been to substitute Russia 
for Germany. Any open expression of such a thought was 
looked upon as extremely bad form, but in the Paris Con- 
ference it was openly expressed by Mr. Byrnes. Molotov 
had attacked the American thesis of economic equality among 
nations as leading to the enslavement of the poorer nations 
by the rich (meaning the United States). Mr. Byrnes answered 
in effect that the Russian plan appeared to be that Russia 
should take the place of Germany. ‘‘ Would anyone suggest 
that these countries which were the principal object of 
German economic penetration and encirclement, should 
continue under the same system of economic relationship, 
but that they should merely substitute for Germany some 
other country upon which they would be almost entirely 
dependent for supplies and markets? It is out of such 
arrangements and not out of non-discriminatory trade, that 
enslavement and exploitation arise.’’ Here the American 
Secretary of State was talking of Russian economic policy and 
comparing it with the German. Earlier in the same speech 
he referred in blunt terms to Russian political policy. The 
Soviet spokesmen, he observed, accuse Governments of being 
fascist and reactionary, or praise them as progressive and 
democratic according to the extent to which they harmonise 
their viewpoints with that of the Soviet Union. ‘“ We are 
opposed to making the small nations satellites of the larger 
States.”’ 

The measure of the Paris Conference’s success will be the 
extent to which Russian expansion, buttressed by a totali- 
tarian philosophy which forms the basis of a propaganda 
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drive abroad, and a commercial policy which seeks to tie 
smaller nations to the Soviets by restrictive trade agreements, 
can be slowed down and checked. The struggle is going on 
outside the Conference as well as inside it. The Russian note 
to Turkey on the future status of the Dardanelles, which it 
considered to be the concern of the Black Sea Powers alone, 
the shooting down of American planes by the Yugoslavs, 
form part of the same pattern. If the helplessness of the 
United States, the one great hope of the enslaved masses of 
Eastern Europe, can be demonstrated, any opposition to the 
creeping paralysis of the triumphant red totalitarianism will 
appear hopeless. 

Within the Conference the struggle is mainly concentrated 
upon Italy. Its nature can be gauged by examining the 
reaction of the Russian bloc to the views presented to the 
Conference by Italy and Bulgaria respectively. Italy has 
had free elections and has a long and useful record behind 
it of co-belligerency. Bulgaria has had no free elections, and 
its breach with the Axis came very much later. The Italian 
delegation expressed the hope that Italy would suffer fewer 
territorial losses than were suggested in the draft treaty. 
The Bulgarian expressed the hope that Bulgaria would suffer 
no territorial losses, and even made demands that territory 
of an allied nation, Greece, should be ceded to it. Molotov, 
however, condemned the Italian Government for not being 
democratic and insisted that it harboured the same expan- 
sionist aims as the old Italian régime, while Mr. Manuilsky, 
applauded by Mr. Molotov and the Russian group, praised the 
Bulgarian Government for being truly democratic and held 
its territorial demands thoroughly justified and no evidence 
that it followed the ideas of the old régime. There is no con- 
sistency here in logic, but there is in objective. The Italian 
opposition to territorial losses was contrary to Russian 
expansionist aims; the Bulgarian demand for territorial 
gains furthered Russian expansionist aims. In answering 
Molotov Mr. Byrnes bluntly observed, “‘ We do object to 
accusations being laid against the Italian Government because 
in its opening statement it did not on all issues associate 
itself with the Soviet point of view. We do object to the 
Soviet Government giving the impression to the Conference 
that other ex-enemy States are more democratic than Italy 
because they have harmonised their viewpoints with the 
Soviet Union.”’ The Russian plan of action is quite clear. 
There is a strongly organised Communist Party in Italy. Its 
propaganda efforts will be made all the easier if a harsh peace 
can be imposed on the present Government. The argument 
will be advanced that the reason for this harsh peace is that the 
Italian Government is not fully Democratic. If there had 
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been a Communist Government, more lenient terms would 
have been granted. At the same time an effort is made to 
present the United States as in reality an enemy of the Italian 
people. One reason why Molotov condemned the Italian 
Government as being undemocratic was because de Gasperi 
did not attack the economic clauses of the Treaty which the 
United States upholds. This showed that he did not have the 
interests of the Italian people at heart. ‘ Italy perhaps lags 
behind the other countries of Europe in the rehabilitation of 
her economic life,’’ observed Molotov, chiefly because “‘ the 
occupation costs born by Italy have reached enormous 
proportions.’ The impression was left that the United States 
had done nothing to bring about the economic improvement 
of Italy and was responsible for her economic distress. In 
point of fact, as Mr. Byrnes pointed out, the United States 
has spent {225,000,000 since the Armistice in aid to the 
Italian people. Her request for the restitution of seized 
American property to which Molotov also objected, “‘ involves 
nothing like the great sums which the Soviet Union is exacting 
from these countries as reparations.” 

The two bases of Russian expansion have hitherto been 
conceived to be the political and economic. There have been 
no public claims like Hitler’s demands that people of German 
origin everywhere should be brought within the German 
sphere. But at the Paris Conference there have been state- 
ments from the Russian group raising the racial issue. In 
arguing for the acceptance of Bulgarian claims the Polish 
delegate, Mr. Rzymowski, declared: ‘In our opinion Bul- 
garia should receive humane and indulgent treatment. It is 
the only Slav people among the ex-enemy States.’’ While 
Molotov was greeted with enthusiastic applause from the 
Russian group when he said: “‘ The time is past when Slav 
lands were material for partition among the European 
Powers, when Slav peoples groaned under the yoke of western 
or eastern invaders. It is well known that the Slav nations 
have now found their place in the ranks of the Allied States 
and that political life in all Slav countries is being built up 
along progressive democratic lines.”’ 

The prospect for the future looks dismal. There have 
even been threats from the Russian group of a third world 
war put in typical Soviet fashion, inversely. Opposition to 
the aims of the Russian group is said to be due or encouraged 
by reactionary cliques and fascist remnants who wish to see 
a third world war. Must, then, the Soviets be allowed a free 
hand to avoid such a catastrophe? Recent history surely 
proves that opposition in time to the Nazis might have 
averted a war which President Roosevelt once declared 
should be named “ The war of survival.”” Opposition in time 
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to Russian pretensions is one way in which another world war, 
another war of survival for the western conception of life, 
can be avoided. 
| DENYS SMITH. 


PARIS. 


A SEASON GONE 


To me, came breath of Spring, and you, sweet maid ; 
"Neath leafy tracery, where sunbeams played. 

Now quickly, fleeting summer sheds her gown, 

The colours fade, and leaves are rustling down. 


Love tardy, came, too soon is sped away, 

Born of the spring, a season lived.—But stay— 
If this were truth, then truth were travesty 
Love cannot die while there is breath in me. 


Alas! dear heart, that I should lose you now, 
Such brief sojourn, so soon to make my bow. 
The scene must end, the falling curtain sighs, 
Whispered, the last farewell ; the music dies. 


So true to life, ’tis story ever told ; 

I found my love, but love I could not hold. 
We but a moment knew—yet loved an age, 
What volumes here, are written on a page. 


Vain, to turn back the page, review the scene 

Too late, the vain regrets, the ‘‘ might-have-been.”’ 
Ah, craven heart, it’s knowledge to deny, 

See—at thy feet the trampled blossoms lie. 


He who would pluck the rose, must take the thorn 
True love is hardly won, not lightly worn. 

Love lightly won, like bloom that’s lightly wrest, 
Lives but a day, and withers at the breast. 


Alone now, must I tread the path of sighs, 

I held your love, was written in your eyes. 

Those dear, dark eyes—where tenderness I’d see, 
Misty with love—and tears ; perchance for me. 


Dearest, this aching heart, that is your throne, 
No longer mine, it beats for you alone, 

Did bid me stay ; for parting was such pain, 
That unforgotten night of tears and rain. 


ALEXANDER CECIL. 


THE KENSINGTON RIOT 


ALTHOUGH crisis is the most-abused word in our sadly-abused 
vocabulary this country is facing a fundamental crisis to-day. 
It is not one of these trivial and temporary derangements to 
which we habitually apply the word. It is a matter which 
affects the very foundations of our public and private life. 

On Sunday, September 8, a large number of persons 
(estimated at 1,500) converged on the Kensington district of 
London. It was obvious that their movement had been most 
thoroughly organised. They came by "bus and taxi; some 
brought clothing in suitcases; others brought furniture in 
vans. Their primary object was a block of flats which had 
been requisitioned for refugees from Gibraltar, had later been 
used as a training hostel, and, not being considered suitable for 
requisition by the local authority, had been re-decorated by 
the Ministry of Works and was on the point of being handed 
over to the owners. When this block of flats was filled by 
the invaders, some empty private houses were similarly dealt 
with. 

The sort of “‘ evidence ”’ one gathers from a newspaper is 
not the same as evidence given, and subject to cross-examina- 
tion, in a court of law. But, with this proviso, it would seem 
that the happenings on September 8 constituted a riot. 
There are five necessary elements in a riot. There must be 
(a) the presence of not less than three persons ; (b) a common 
purpose ; (c) an intention on the part of the persons present 
to help one another, if necessary by force, against anyone 
who may oppose them ; (d) the execution or inception of the 
common purpose; (e) violence or force displayed so as to 
alarm at least one person of ordinary firmness—in terrorem 
populi, as the old phrase ran. It is unlikely that the authori- 
ties will have the courage to indict any of the participants for 
riot, but it is possible that the owners of the private houses 
affected may bring a claim for losses caused, under the provi- 
sions of the Riot (Damages) Act, 1886. If either of these 
courses was taken it would be possible to determine whether 
or not the events in Kensington constituted a riot. 

There is a fair prima facie case for supposing that they did. 
In that event the participants (some of whom may also have 
committed other crimes, such as conspiracy) could be con- 
victed of a misdemeanour, punishable by fine or imprisonment, 
or both. The case of grave riots is provided for by the Riot 
Act of 1714, which made it a felony (now punishable by penal 
servitude for life) not to disperse within an hour of the reading 
of the statutory proclamation by a mayor, sheriff, justice of 
the peace, etc. Even apart from this, persons taking part in 
a riot may be arrested without a warrant and be either bound 
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over or committed for trial. If a riot is taking place or is 
anticipated two justices have power to appoint special 
constables and a penalty is provided against persons so 
appointed refusing to act. The exacting standard of conduct 
required of a justice of the peace was laid down in the classic 
case of Rex v. Pinney (Pinney was Mayor of Bristol during 
the Reform Bill riots) but over and above this, every citizen 
is, in Dicey’s words, ‘‘ bound to withstand and put down 
breaches of the peace, such as riots and other disturbances.” 
This is a general obligation : there is obviously a more parti- 
cular obligation in the case of such persons as police officers 
and justices who are primarily responsible for preserving the 
ace. 

“ As far as one can learn (on the assumption that the 
Kensington proceedings constituted a riot) no attempt was 
made to check the squatters, whether on the part of the police, 
of the justices or of the ordinary citizen. Far from that, 
every encouragement was given to them. According to one 
account a nearby restaurant was opened, or reopened, to 
provide them with tea. But this, though bad enough, becomes 
almost laudable when one compares it with the reported 
conduct of the police. The adjective applied to the police 
in most of the reports is “helpful.” ‘“ Police arrived and 
made themselves helpful to the people,’’ said one newspaper. 
It went on to give a piece of news, which, if true, would be 
scandalous, “‘ and an inspector arranged for a W.V.S. van to 
supply hot drinks.” 

This is the level to which we have sunk. In the next few 
days excuses for the conduct of the police began to creep into 
the Press. There had been “ thoughtlessness”’ ; there had 
been a lack of precise instructions ; the whole affair had come 
as a complete surprise to Scotland Yard. If the last of these 
statements is true, Scotland Yard is in need of the most 
thorough re-organisation. The coup of September 8 was 
not, like a smash-and-grab raid, the work of afew men. The 
arrangements for collecting the squatters, providing them 
with transport, finding furniture removers to accompany them 
on a Sunday afternoon, must have been the work of a con- 
siderable number of men over a considerable number of weeks. 
There must have been innumerable traces of it, which any 
normally intelligent detective-constable could have dis- 
covered. At this stage it is impossible to decide whether or 
not Scotland Yard was surprised. The official mind is cer- 
tainly not distinguished for flexibility, and this defect is 
flattered by the high degree of specialisation which prevails 
among professional criminals. On the other hand, as we have 
argued, the plans for September 8 must have left innumerable 
traces ; and the authorities were quite sufficiently apprised, 
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by the events of the previous weeks, of the squatting move- 
ment. On balance, it is difficult to believe that the higher 
police authorities were taken by surprise. It would be 
interesting to know if they had received any instructions or 
“ directives’ to refrain from action. But if they were in 
facts surprised, all that can be said is that the ordinary citizen 
must also be surprised, and horrified, to discover such a depth 
of incompetence among the officials paid to protect him. In 
any event, whatever Scotland Yard knew or did not know, 
there were police officers (including, apparently, some of 
seniority) present on the spot ; and they were “ helpful.’”’ Let 
a motorist leave his car unattended for five minutes longer 
than the time provided ; let a farmer’s wife sell half-a-dozen 
eggs to an old friend ; let a garage-proprietor allow a customer 
a gallon of petrol on August I on the basis of a coupon which 
expired on July 31—then, police and “ enforcement officers ” 
will be there in swarms, acting (very often) in excess of their 
powers, and being “ helpful ”’ in an entirely different sense. 
Let a grocer go to the police when his parcels arrive with half 
their contents missing, or a farmer whose Christmas poultry 
is stolen : the sort of “ help ’’ he will get will be: “‘ You ought 
to have done this or that ; we’ll take particulars but there are 
thousands of these cases and we can’t promise anything.” 
In an article in The National Review of May, 1946, the present 
writer drew attention to the savage penalties imposed by 
Order in Council for what is called “ black-market building,” 
and their grave implications. The comparison between all 
this and the paralysis of the London police on September 8 is 
worth investigating. 

The investigation of the conduct of the authorities would 
begin with their attitude towards earlier cases of squatting, 
on Government property; or, most exactly, on Crown 
property. There were a number of obvious excuses which 
could be offered for the squatters. Some, though not all, 
were people living in very bad conditions. They had been 
deluded into believing that a Socialist Government would 
build hundreds of thousands of houses in a very short time 
and they were justifiably annoyed when they found that in 
twelve months very few houses had been built. Meanwhile, 
they were confronted with well-equipped camps and hostels 
standing idle or half-used while the Government’s Depart- 
ments concerned engaged in correspondence with each other. 

If all this is admitted it does not justify the breaches of the 
law which were committed. Nor does it justify the supine- 
ness of the Government. The camps and hostels in question 
are not the personal property of Mr. Shinwell, Mr. Bevan and 
Co., although the vanity of these gentlemen may lead them 
to the contrary view. The camps and hostels are the property 
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of the Crown, of which (it is to be hoped for the last time) Mr. 
Shinwell, Mr. Bevan and Co. have the management and 
control. They are bound to take due care of it and they have 
no more excuse for allowing squatters to occupy a military 
camp than they would have for allowing a party of trippers 
to sail away with a destroyer. They have shown themselves 
hyper-sensitive to criticism of their policies but they took this 
major defiance of their authority sitting down. Or, rather, 
there were conferences, long-distance telephone conversations, 
Press releases and all the rest of the substitutes for direct 
thought and vigorous action to which we have become 
accustomed. The point is that, in regard to the great bulk 
of the squatters, nothing was done. It was apparent, more- 
over, from the first that nothing would be done. Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan announced that he had sympathy for the squatters, 
Local authorities were quick to take the cue and most of them 
set to work at once to make the squatters as comfortable as 
possible. Like the police, they were “ helpful.”” The mayor 
of one town publicly sought praise for his share in bringing 
about a particular movement of squatters. Others, more 
modest, were quick to assist and condone. On September 11 
(three days, that is, after the Kensington happenings) the 
West Ham Borough Council announced that “ everything 
possible ’’ would be done to assist squatters who had seized an 
army camp at Stratford: ‘“‘ Drains were prepared by the 
Council, electricity and water provided, and the squatters 
have been asked to present a list of their further requirements.” 

The qualities which enable a man to maintain public order 
and to enforce obedience to the law are not qualities which 
local government electors pay attention to ; and most mayors, 
faced with an overt revolutionary movement, would be as 
helpless as a cow trying to play the fiddle. The ordinary man 
will usually do his duty if, and only if, two conditions are 
observed : he must get a decisive lead from above and he 
must have been brought up to believe in doing his duty. Let 
us examine these conditions, taking the second first. 

It has been remarked that whereas Napoleon sought to 
encourage his troops in Egypt by telling them that forty 
centuries looked down upon them, Nelson, before Trafalgar, 
was content to appeal to his men to do their duty. This 
concept of duty has been undermined in a number of ways. 
It has been suffocated under the vaguer (what their advocates 
would call the higher) concepts of duty to “‘ democracy,” to 
“the future,’ to the United Nations and to various nebule 
of that sort. It has been overborne by the attitude of mind 
that gives importance only to “ rights” and “‘ claims” ; and, 
in particular, of course, the “ claims” and “ rights ’”’ of the 
so-called ‘‘ workers.” 
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Far from his receiving a decisive lead from above to do his 
duty, the ordinary man, or at least the ordinary working-man, 
has received a multitude of representations that doing what 
used to be called his duty is at best a piece of condescension on 
his part, only to be asked if his “ rights ”’ and his “ claims” 
are satisfied. There is at the moment an admirable example 
of what this leads to in the weakness of the Royal Air Force, 
to which Lord Trenchard drew attention on September II and, 
for that matter, in the weakness of the Royal Navy and the 
Army. In spite of the offers of easier discipline and better 
pay the recruiting drive is failing. Men join the armed forces 
for one or more of three main reasons: because they are 
dissatisfied with civilian life (for good or bad reasons) ; 
because they seek adventure ; or because they believe it is 
their duty to join. They do not join for the negative satis- 
faction of being able to pass officers in the street without 
having to salute or the positive satisfaction of being able to 
take courses in psychology. 

One decisive lead from above has, however, been given in 
recent years, and not by Socialists alone. It is the lead 
against private property. It began with assurances that it 
would not be pushed so far as to touch any but the big 
““monopolists ” and the great landowners. We have now 
learnt that the defence of private property is indivisible. 
Some day, perhaps, we may live to see a Conservative politi- 
cian take his political future in his hands and defend private 
property as the necessary condition of personal and political 
liberty. It is now obvious, at least, that the attack on the 
great landowner must be followed by the attack on the owner 
of the £1,000 suburban dwelling-house. We are on the road 
to that. One of the Communist leaders in the Kensington 
affair said that his party wanted to draw attention to the 
existence of the {10 a week “ luxury ” flats which the squatters 
had invaded. For these it is proposed to pay ten shillings a 
week. Ifthe Kensington, and other, squatters are not cleared 
out, lock, stock and barrel, and if their leaders at least are 
not proceeded against, there is absolutely nothing to prevent 
the application of the arbitary Communist standard to more 
humble homes. Why should a clerk or a skilled mechanic ora 
school-teacher be inhabiting a comfortable house for which 
he pays {1 a week when a Communist from Shoreditch is 
willing to offer (if not to pay) five shillings ? 

If there is one thing that ought to have been sacrosanct in 
this country, so long as it conformed to public health require- 
ments, it was the private dwelling-house. The thin edge of 
the wedge was driven in by the late Coalition Government 
when it permitted local authorities to requisition empty 
houses. Superficially, there seemed to be a case for this. 
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Mrs. X., let us say, was homeless, while Mr. A. was keeping 
his house empty until Mr. B. went above Mr. C.’s offer for it. 
At the worst, this meant that Mr. A. was a selfish fellow. Is 
it the business of the law to penalise selfishness ? If so, what 
penalty is adequate for the National Union of Mineworkers ? 
Last June the Ministry of Fuel and Power plucked up courage 
to suggest that some 900 Poles should be employed in the coal- 
mines subject to the conditions that they must join the Mine- 
workers’ Union, that they must be the first to be discharged 
in the event of redundancy and that they would not be intro- 
duced into any particular pit without the prior agreement of 
the local union lodge. These, be it noted, were the conditions 
which His Majesty’s Government were content to impose on 
the soldiers of a country which has given us unstinting loyalty. 
One would have thought that such baseness would satisfy 
even the Executive of the National Mineworkers’ Union. 
But it did not, and the refusal of the Executive to consent 
was supported by a majority at the annual conference at 
Bridlington. David Balfour, in Kidnapped, thought that his 
uncle Ebenezer carried his miserliness almost to the point of 
nobility : if there is a nobility of selfishness the Executive of 
the National Union of Mineworkers and the majority of their 
members are noble indeed. 

There was no more hope of solving the housing problem, 
or of alleviating it in any appreciable degree, by requisitioning 
empty houses than there would be of a man living in London 
on such birds as he could shoot with a bow and arrow. The 
regulation was simply a political move, a flashy peace of 
appeasement. Its only effect was to propagate the idea 
that the private house was not inviolable. The process was 
carried a step further by a second regulation which empowered 
local authorities, with the consent of the Ministry of Health, 
to give accommodation in inhabited houses which they con- 
sidered too large for the occupants to such other persons as 
they deemed proper. After that, the security of home life 
hung on a very fragile thread. It has been left to the 
Communist squatters in Kensington to proclaim that the 
‘ privacy of the home ” must be protected. 

In the week following the Kensington happenings the 
Government woke to life. Writs were issued against the squat- 
ters in two blocks of flats; a special conference was called at 
Scotland Yard, and divisional superintendents were instructed 
to disperse unlawful gatherings. In the matter of the Scotland 
Yard conference the Daily Telegraph reported that its purpose 
was “to consider the Government instructions on police 
procedure in dealing with the future movement of squatters 
in the London area.” Does this mean that police officers have 
to wait for ‘‘ Government instructions ”’ before they perform 
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their elementary duty of keeping the peace? What were 
the instructions on which they based their conduct on 
September 8? From whom did those instructions emanate ? 
These are questions which the Opposition is bound, in the 
public interest, to ask as soon as Parliament reassembles. 

As far as one can understand the position at present it is 
that the Government and local authorities choose which part 
of the Law they will put into operation, and against whom, 
and when. When they do not choose to make the police, or to 
allow the police, to do their duty, that duty is not done. 
Obviously, what has stung the Government to action in this 
instance is the discovery that the Communists possess an 
infinitely better intelligence system, a superior organisation 
and more resolution than they possess themselves. What 
we are witnessing is another phase of the Communist-Socialist 
civil war. Since the Socialists constitute the Government 
and since public order must be maintained it is the duty of 
every citizen to expose both the bad political principles and 
the administrative ineptitude which made the Kensington 
riot possible. 
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MONEY TALKS 


For nigh on forty year, me boy, I’ve worked, and blinkin’ 
ard ; 

I never lost a quarter of an hour off me card, 

I’ve put by every shillin’ and I ain’t forgot the pence 

And now I’ve got three thousand quid in these ’ere Three 
Per Cents. 


Three thousand! Not too blinkin’ bad. It ’asn’t cost me 
dear— 

Just keep on keepin’ on and savin’ up for forty year. 

And even when the Chancellor ’as ’ad ’is little go, 

It brings me in, and regular, a quid a week or so. 


That’s money, is three thousand. Though I’m not the 
sort as brags, 

I'll tell yer this—the int’rest buys me nearly all me fags ; 

A packet every blinkin’ day, and, Sunday’s, blinkin’ two— 

An objec’ lesson, that is. Shows what Capital can do. 
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MR. KOESTLER’S DILEMMA 


THE recent broadcasts on the Challenge of Our Time revealed 
a conflict between two views of reality, materialism and 
Christianity. The speakers, with one or two exceptions, were 
either materialists, or, however vaguely, men of the Christian 
tradition. Now it is just this opposition between materialism 
and Christianity which is itself the challenge of our time. But 
Arthur Koestler who opened the series thought otherwise. He 
regarded the conflict between morality and expediency as 
“ the root of our political and social crisis ’’ ; and he illustrated 
his argument with the story of Scott’s return journey from 
the South Pole. Evans, one of the four members of the party, 
suddenly fell ill, and Scott had to decide whether to carry him 
along, slowing down the march and “ risking perdition for 
all,” or leave him to die. He decided on the first course, and 
all four perished. Now Koestler argued that Scott’s choice 
was one between morality (saving Evans) and expediency 
(sacrificing Evans’ life in order to get back with news of the 
Polar discovery). But if we look into the matter more closely, 
we shall see that it was not a question of morality versus 
expediency, but a choice between moral values, e.g., which 
was of greater value, Evans’ life, or the discovery. Scott 
happened to be a Christian gentleman; hence he regarded 
Evans’ life as the greater value. 

As a collective example of morality versus expediency, 
Koestler points to the Munich crisis. But the dilemma is 
equally misleading. The problem of Munich—an appalling 
one—was not whether it was expedient to sacrifice a small 
country to a greater power, but to determine which was of 
greater moral value, the independence of Czechoslovakia or 
world peace. 

Koestler further complicates his argument by saying that 
morality is concerned with ends, and expediency with means. 
But this shows a confusion between ends and means in 
relation to morality. If an end is good, we must not use a 
bad means to attain it ; and to sacrifice a morally right end 
to expediency is always and everywhere wrong. The problem 
is not morality and expediency, nor ends and means: the 
teal problem is the existence of conflicting beliefs about the 
nature of reality which give rise to opposing moral values. 
For all moral values derive from our beliefs about the nature 
of reality ; hence truth is the supreme conditional value, 
since only when we know, or think we know, can we act. 
Thus if Scott had been a Nazi or a Bolshevic he would have 
acted very differently towards Evans. As a Nazi, believing 
that the highest value in the universe is the German nation- 
state, he would probably have sacrificed Evans’ life to the 
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increased glory of Germany gained by the news of the Polar 
discovery. As a Bolshevic, believing that the ultimate value 
in the present stage of dialectic process is the liberation of the 
proletariat through economic revolution and scientific educa- 
tion, he would probably have regarded it as his duty to 
sacrifice Evans to the scientific enlightenment of the Russian 
eople. 

. The failure to grasp the dependence of morality upon 
belief has led to much confusion in ethics. Koestler quoted 
Professor Bernal as saying that the new social relations 
require “a radical change in morality,” that virtues “ based 
on excessive concern with individual rectitude” need re- 
adjustment by a change “from individual to collective 
morality,” and that ‘ because collective action is the only 
effective action, it is the only virtuous action.” But “a 
radical change in morality ”’ will only follow a radical change 
in belief. Bernal may think that he is making an objective 
statement on morality as such ; but in fact he is only urging 
the kind of moral values that follow from his particular 
dialectical materialist view of reality. A. E. Housman, who 
rejected the dialectics but accepted the materialism, would 
have argued in the opposite direction—that a hedonistic 
individualism and the cultivation of poetry are the only 
values in a meaningless world. If God is believed to exist, 
a very different morality from either follows; and if we 
believe that His will is revealed in Christ, another set of 
values will arise. Again, if we believe that Christ’s teaching 
is revealed in the Catholic Church, our values will differ 
sharply from those of the Bible Christian, even in minute 
details. A Catholic will not eat meat on Friday ; a Calvinist 
will not whistle on Sunday. And though both Catholic and 
Calvinist will take only one wife, Calvinist and Mohammedan 
will agree in denouncing alcohol. The pragmatist holds that 
moral values are relative, and should be determined by 
practical needs; but again this is because he happens to 
believe in the pragmatic view of reality. Always it is the 
belief that determines the nature of the moral values ; and the 
Challenge of Our Time and of all time is the conflict of values 
proceeding from contradictory beliefs. 

But there is a sense in which the challenge of all time 
exists in a form peculiar to our own time. In the modem 
world, conflicting beliefs have resolved themselves more and 
more into two: materialism and Christianity (as the broad- 
cast series made amply clear). The materialism takes many 
forms, scientific, dialectical, pessimistic, hedonistic, and the 
Christianity is of innumerable shades, from a vague ethical 
deism to Catholicism; but the materialism is always 
materialism, and the “ Christianity” is Christian in its 
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recognition of a spiritual reality and the worth of Christ’s 
teaching. That is the first unique note of our time—the 
broadening down of beliefs to two great camps. The second 
is the immense force of destruction at the disposal of the 
antagonists: the materialist to attack, the Christian to 
defend—as in the war that has just ended. The third note is 
the unprecedented comfort and luxury of the modern world 
compared with previous ages, which has produced a spoiled 
child frame of mind in the community as a whole. The 
combination of luxury on the one hand, and threat derived 
from violently antagonistic beliefs backed by almost limitless 
force on the other, is a fertile condition for neurosis and 
discouragement. In the past, when pain and disease and 
early death were universal, when travel was slow and arduous, 
when housing was crude, and amusement hard to find, the 
majority of people accepted war and social upheaval as part 
of the common lot. But in the modern world, when pain and 
disease have been reduced to a minimum and life greatly 
prolonged, when travel is easy, housing run on labour-saving 
gadgets, and amusement cheap and widespread, we take 
luxury for granted, and are unable to stand up to threat— 
above all when it follows a war that it was hoped would remove 
threat for ever. It is possible to preserve one’s balance in a 
hard world or a luxurious world : it is almost impossible in a 
world that combines both luxury and threat. In the life 
of the individual, luxury and threat are the seed-bed of 
neurosis. The spoiled child, faced with a threatening situa- 
tion, becomes neurotic and discouraged. To-day, a pleasure- 
loving, cinema-minded world of war-weary, indolent, and 
sceptical men and women is faced with the threat of two 
great conflicting beliefs: materialism that will seek by force 
to impose its will, and Christianity that will defend itself to 
the death. That is the challenge of our time beside which 
Koestler’s dilemma of morality and expediency seems rela- 
tively insignificant. 

How can it be met? Only by one side converting the 
other—at least to the extent of being a substantial majority. 
There are signs, though we shall not see its full fruits in our 
lifetime, that Christianity is winning. More and more men 
are beginning to turn to the Church as the one integral voice 
in world affairs ; and the Church is at the peak of her intel- 
lectual vigour. Religion is slowly returning to Russia ; and 
the triumph of the Christian parties in Europe wherever free 
elections have been held is a portent. 

ROBERT HAMILTON. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE DUTCH 
WEST INDIES 


DELEGATIONS from the two Dutch West Indies Territories of 
Surinam and Curacao (Dutch Antilles) have been in Holland 
and have presented petitions to the Queen in which the desire 
of the populations for far-going constitutional reforms are 
explained. The real mission of both delegations, however 
is to represent their countries at the forthcoming Imperial 
Round Table Conference which, but for the protracted diffi- 
culties in the Dutch East Indies, might have been held at an 
earlier date. Small as the Dutch West Indies Territories 
are, and insignificant as compared to the huge Dutch Empire 
in the East, their political development deserves some atten- 
tion because together with Britain and France the Nether- 
lands are the only European Power with territorial interests 
in the Western Hemisphere. They have preserved a pied-a- 
terre in the New World, a position to which considerable 
moral importance was attached during the war when Surinam 
and Curacao were the only parts of the Dutch Empire which 
were free from enemy occupation, but which may prove to 
be of still more far-reaching moral significance in the future. 

Both Territories, moreover, have some _ considerable 
economic importance—Curacao as the seat of two of the 
world’s largest oil refineries and as one of the main shipping 
centres in the Caribbean ; Surinam because of its rich bauxite 
mines which, during the war, provided largely for the American 
demand for aluminium ore for war-planes. 

In essentials the position of both Territories is comparable 
to that of British possessions in the same part of the world. 
Although the Dutch have substituted since several years the 
term “ Colonies ’’ for “‘ Territories,” their system of adminis- 
tration has remained a colonial one, with a limited popular 
share in legislation, and an elementary constitution, guaran- 
teeing the fundamental rights of the inhabitants. Dutch 
Guiana or Surinam is governed according to very much the 
same methods as adjoining British Guiana or Demerara, and 
although the latter is larger and more prosperous, their 
problems closely resemble each other. In the same way the 
six islands of the Curacao Territory have, so far as their 
political and social structure is concerned, much in common 
with the numerous British islands between the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Caribbean. They share most of the difficulties which 
have characterised developments in the West Indian islands 
with their historical background of slavery and their economic 
background of the importation of Asiatic labour. There is, 
everywhere in and round the Caribbean, a strong undercurrent 
of discontent, natural in coloured races which live under the 
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supremacy of white men, but tempered on the one hand by 
methods of administration which, although far from perfect, 
are beneficial in many respects and, on the other, by the easy- 
going character of the unambitious and somewhat indolent 
Creole—as the inhabitants of African descent are called in 
the Dutch possessions contrary to the meaning of the original 
Portuguese word. Primary education, which is satisfactory 
in most of the Dutch and British possessions, but nowhere 
more so than in Surinam where there are practically no 
illiterates among the Creoles, has inevitably created new 
problems or given a more urgent meaning to old ones, as it 
has not only increased the people’s interest in public affairs, 
but also their ambition and, in many respects, their capacity 
to have a share in them. 

Nowhere in the Dutch or British colonies in the West 
Indies can the white overlords, despite many individual 
exceptions, be said to be really popular with the so-called native 
populations. A dominating minority never can be expected 
to be, even if their domination is mild and just. There is a 
good deal of racial discrimination in all those territories, this 
being almost inherent to the present systems of government, 
but, moreover, there is an obsession of discrimination, out of 
all proportion to the real facts, and perhaps weighing heavier 
upon the minds of the populations than any other preoccupa- 
tion. The Dutch attitude toward the coloured races in the 
West Indies differs in some respects from that of the British, 
the Dutchman being sociably more accessible to the Creole 
than the Englishman and less inclined to social seclusion 
among foreign races, but in many cases the less sharply 
defined separations between the white man and the coloured 
man tend to create difficulties which are unknown in British 
territories where social intercourse between the races is ruled 
by stricter taboos. 

Despite the white man’s lack of popularity there is a 
certain measure of imperial sentiment which might increase 
under less rigid and more liberal systems of administration. 
This has, up to now, been very insufficiently appreciated by 
public opinion in Holland, which is rather behind the Dutch 
Government in realising that the conceptions of paternalism 
which have for a long time prevailed in Dutch colonial thought 
have become obsolete and do no longer give satisfaction to 
races whom one cannot educate to a measure of civic and 
political consciousness without planning for the freer system 
of government which, on a higher level of civilisation, they 
are bound to demand. Dutch colonial practices have been 
generally enlightened and at times even inspired by an 
“ethicism ’’ which was far removed from the sterner realities 
of colonial development, but at the same time the Dutch 
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public has viewed colonial development more from the point 
of view of the old Chartered Companies than as a great experi- 
ment in democratic imperialism, leading to a Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

It may be doubted whether there was, before the war, a 
real urge in the Dutch West Indies for a greater measure of 
independence. Surinam’s political development had been 
hampered by its dependence on considerable annual subsidies 
from the Dutch Treasury. Curagao, financially independent 
of the Motherland, had developed something like a parlia- 
mentary system along modern lines and was perhaps ‘more 
insistent on constitutional reforms, but lacked on the other 
hand Surinam’s strong local individuality. What both 
countries wished for was not so much a more advanced status 
in the imperial framework as a more generous application of 
the existing status. Three issues, however, have in recent 
years lent impetus to the claims of those originally very 
small minorities which clamoured for what they called 
“Dominion status ’’—mostly without quite realising what 
this term implied in British Commonwealth development. 
These three issues were :— 

(1) The war and the severance, for a succession of years, 
of all contact with the German occupied Motherland ; 

(2) The Queen’s and Government’s reiterated statements 
regarding far-reaching Imperial Constitutional reforms ; 

(3) Americanism. 

The third consideration is by far the most important and 
the least understood. The first is almost self-evident. The 
war has given impetus to certain principles of freedom and 
self-determination even in many parts of the world where 
there had been no strong popular demand for their realisa- 
tion. Apart from this general consideration the fact that for 
18 months the Dutch West Indies belonged to a non-bel- 
ligerent hemisphere which was relatively safe under the mighty 
protection of the United States and which, although part of 
the belligerent Kingdom of the Netherlands did not see itself 
directly threatened, raised doubts in many minds as to the 
desirability for an American nation or community to be 
politically linked up with a European Power. In that same 
period, when hopes of final victory were exceedingly slight 
among the populations of those territories, no excessive efforts 
were required to reconcile themselves with an all-American 
future. Even after the United States had entered the war 
and events had taken a more hopeful course, the reflections 
of the first period never lost their hold on part of the popula- 
tions, although they gradually modified themselves to that 
extent that some kind of Dominion status would be the most 
desirable now that the Motherland was sure to regain its 
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freedom. The official statements regarding constitutional 
reforms, of which the first was issued on June 16, 1941, were 
received with indifference, if not with coldness, in the Dutch 
West Indies. They failed to give satisfaction to the small 
minority that clamoured for full Dominion Status, or to inspire 
the majority which demanded a more liberal application of 
the present constitution in preference to grandiloquent 
promises for the future. The general effect of the statements, 
however, was not so much that they gave satisfaction to 
existing demands as that they made the people conscious of 
developments which they had never generally and insistently 
desired. 

By far the most important influence in the change of 
thought, not only in the Dutch, but in all the West Indies, 
was Americanism. It partly originates in the conditions of 
war and in American leadership which to the peoples of the 
Caribbean appeared still more overwhelming than to those of 
Europe who saw Britain and the Empire as an equivalent 
war-power. But even before the war the political ideologies 
of the colonies and colonised territories in the Western 
Hemisphere were strongly Americanised, a fact which the 
Dutch administration in Surinam and Curagao has never been 
able to grasp. Both countries were governed in accordance 
with East Indian and colonial conceptions, and many leading 
functions had been entrusted to civil servants from the East 
Indies. Few of them had any knowledge and experience of 
the New World, or were interested in its developments. In 
their view Curacao, and especially Surinam, were merely 
fragments of the great East Indian Empire, drifted off by 
some freak of nature to the wrong side of the globe. In 
neither of the two Territories had there been a widespread 
demand for autonomy. What was requested was not so 
much a change of régime as a more enlightened application of 
the existing régime. And in this connection nothing, perhaps, 
was more urgently needed than wholesale dis-indianisation 
of the whole system and of the personnel, and their substitu- 
tion by a system, fitting in the customs and ideals of an 
American Continent, and by officials with a sympathetic under- 
standing of what was going on, not in the Far East, but 
in English-speaking and Latin America. 

In this respect the Dutch completely failed, or rather they 
never made a serious attempt to succeed. In those American 
countries they lived and worked without the slightest idea of 
what the New World really meant ; mentally they either 
remained confined within the atmosphere of Europe, or rather 
Holland, with its Central European affinities, or dominated 
by the characteristics of East Indian administration. 

The most remarkable element of Americanism in countries 
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with a coloured population is the movement for emancipation 
of the coloured people. It is mainly a “‘ Creole movement,” 
but Asiatics in the West Indies, although in other respects by 
no means sympathetic toward their co-citizens of African 
descent, are deeply interested in it. The fact that the position 
of coloured people in many parts of the United States, and 
especially in the Southern States, is still far from satisfactory, 
should not blind us to the great influence which the emancipa- 
tion movement exercises over the minds and political develop- 
ments in the most powerful republic beyond the Atlantic; 
an influence which is strongly on the increase in connection 
with the growth ot pan-Americanism. It should not be 
overlooked that in most Republics and colonies south of the 
Gulf of Mexico substantial parts of the populations belong to 
“coloured ’’ races, and that no pan-American developments 
can lead to any lasting results unless the colour-bar be 
gradually demolished all over the New World. Only men with 
a deep understanding of American conditions generally and of 
American racial aspirations particularly, are competent to 
govern the Dutch-American Territories and lead them to 
whatever destination is in store for them. Especially under 
the administration of Governor Kielstra who, from 1933 to 
1943, presided over the destinies of Surinam and whose 
governorship ended in failure, East Indian methods were 
strongly encouraged and East Indian officials preferred 
in many key-functions, and nothing, perhaps, has more 
estranged the population from their rulers than this head- 
strong attempt to deal with the country as if it were some 
out-lying part of the Dutch East Indies. 

In this way there was created what otherwise might not 
have developed in such a measure within our generation: a 
strong demand for extensive autonomy. Whether those 
countries are politically advanced enough and economically 
independent enough for a far-reaching change of status 
remains to be seen. The antics of their delegations in the 
Hague, and the reactions of what there is in the way of public 
opinion in both Territories have been far from encouraging 
up to now. Most of the delegates are political opportunists, 
with little public spirit in the European sense of the word, and 
with an exaggerated attachment to personal interests. Their 
only excuse is that their political education, and that of the 
peoples they are supposed to represent, have been sorely 
neglected under a paternal system of government, modelled 
after East Indian conceptions and experiences. 

Nothing would have been more salutary for those countries 
than the continuance of Dutch rule for another generation or 
two. On the whole the Dutch methods of administration 
have been mild and beneficial on a homely, unambitious 
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scale. Their great mistake has been that they never under- 
stood that those countries are situated in America, and not in 
the Indian Ocean. This mistake cannot be redeemed by 
committing another one. 

The now binding statements concerning ‘‘ equal partner- 
ship ’’ have never been inspired by any consideration for the 
needs of the West Indian Territories but by the wish to fore- 
stall developments in the East Indies by laying down rules 
for rigid imperial organisation. The Dutch West Indies, 
hardly interested in constitutional formulas which, while 
creating a new Empire fagade, left their problems untouched, 
were in need of something very different, and they proved it 
by their frigid reception of the first statement by the Dutch 
Government in 1941. They had nothing in common with the 
trends in the East Indies, and felt that it was only because of 
those trends, and not out of any consideration for their own 
interests, that the ‘‘equal partnership” policy had been 
decided on. They would have been satisfied with far less than 
that, provided it had suited their special requirements as 
small American territories. 

It was felt in the West Indies that the withdrawal of 
Dutch influence from internal affairs would be detrimental 
to the true interests of the populations ; that their very mixed 
nature demanded, for many years to come, the continuance 
of impartial Dutch authority; that their economic future 
could only be assured if they retained the advantage of 
Dutch credit and Dutch prestige. Two conditions, however, 
had to be fulfilled : Surinam and Curacao should be governed 
in accordance with their appurtenance to the American 
hemisphere, and they should be governed in a far more liberal 
spirit of emancipation. To those conditions, however, not 
the least attention has been paid. Without even considering 
the special position and the true interests of those Territories, 
successive Dutch Governments just drew them into a policy 
which was inspired by the special developments in the 
East Indies and by partly unfounded American suspicion 
of Dutch “ imperialism.” This could only lead to confusion 
and failure once the time for grandiloquent slogans had 
passed and realities had to be faced. Perhaps it is not yet too 
late for the Dutch Government to repair the damage done. 
It certainly is not too late for other Governments with 
Carribean territorial interests to avoid similar fundamental 
mistakes. 

J. H. Boas. 
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JusT a year ago the topheavy Japanese Valhalla of militarism 
crashed in irretrievable ruins—topheavy because the entire 
political structure of the country was overloaded by it. Both 
foreign and domestic policy were shaped, under the very 
flimsy camouflage of the Cabinet and the Diet, by the General 
Staff, whose spiritual home was in Berlin. It was from there 
that ‘‘ the craft and subtlety of the devil ”’ were derived which 
informed all military policy. The nation has now to start 
again from the bottom as it did in 1868, and build up a national 
polity based on that of America and Europe. This will 
prove a long and laborious task, and will take many years to 
accomplish. The Japanese mentality is still naive and imma- 
ture ; and though quick to grasp and adapt to the national 
economy scientific inventions and manufacturing appliances, 
culturally, with a few noteworthy individual exceptions, the 
people are slow and rather reluctant to accept new ideas. 
Tradition and veneration for age and custom weigh heavy on 
them. A very enlightening thing was said by one of them to 
Mr. Grew, the late U.S. Ambassador, and is recorded in his 
excellent book Ten Years in Japan (p. 479) :— 

“The trouble with you Anglo-Saxons is that you regard 
and deal with the Japanese as grown-up people, whereas the 
Japanese are but children and should be treated like children.” 

With so much as preface, I turn to my own experiences 
when, from 1905 to 1907, as a language student and subse- 
quently as Military Attaché, I had much to do with the army. 
Many changes have since then taken place, but as there is no 
apparent prospect of any future army in Japan being per- 
mitted, it might be worth while to put on record my experi- 
ences of what it was in my time. 

The War Office, in its ignorance, expected two years’ 
study of the language to be sufficient to achieve competence 
in it. On this the best commentary is that Mr. Gubbins, an 
officer who had been in the Japanese Consular Service for 
43 years, and was Japanese Secretary to the Embassy at the 
time I came out, was still employing a teacher! I started by 
a sanguine attempt to learn both colloquial and written 
languages. These are entirely different, the latter having 
been imported from China some 1,000 years ago with the 
hieroglyphic script. I used to go about Tokyo with packs of 
squares of cardboard in my pocket, with the character painted 
in Indian ink on one side, and the two sounds, written and 
spoken, and the meaning in English on the other. At odd 
moments of the day I used to take out a handful of these and 
make a vain effort to memorise them. At last, realising that 
I was too old (I was then 33), I threw up the sponge and 
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decided to concentrate on the colloquial. It was a decision 
I never regretted. I could never in the time have achieved 
any useful grasp of the script—even sufficient to enable me to 
read a newspaper (for which a knowledge of about 4,500 
characters is necessary), and when I became Attaché, I could 
always depend on my secretary to translate for me any 
official documents and newspapers which I required. 

I passed my first examination in the language, which Mr. 
Gubbins conducted, after a year in the country, and was 
attached for eight months to the 2nd Regiment of the Imperial 
Guards in Tokyo. This was in accordance with a reciprocal 
arrangement between the two Governments, whereby an 
equal number of their naval and military officers were to be 
temporarily attached to units of their own branch of the 
Service. The intention was to give the Language Officers, of 
whom four were sent every year, an opportunity of studying 
and writing reports on the organisation, discipline, and general 
system of work in units of the respective armies. I found it a 
most interesting and enlightening experience. When I look 
through the notes that I then made, the thing that impresses 
me most is the intense, even fanatical spirit of loyalty to 
Emperor and country, and of uncompromising military 
discipline that informed the whole unit, from C.O. downwards. 
The men of Guards units were mostly recruited in country 
districts, though to some extent in Tokyo. This was done so 
as to spread as widely as possible the honour of guarding the 
sacred person of ‘‘ Ten no Heika’’—The Emperor. (Paren- 
thetically, during my 10 years in the country I never heard 
him referred to as “‘ Mikado,” a designation: only used by 
small children, and popularised here by Gilbert and Sullivan.) 

What was regarded as the most important part of a recruit’s 
training was “ Seishin Kyoren,” or “ Training in moral,” 
which was to inculcate ‘‘ The Seven Duties of a Soldier,’’ viz. : 
Loyalty, Valour, Patriotism, Obedience, Humility, Morality, 
and Honour. Lectures were given daily with this object all 
through the period of recruit service, and every opportunity 
was taken to emphasise the teachings practically. Recruits, 
many of whom came from country districts, were conducted 
round the various monuments and objects of patriotic interest 
in Tokyo, such as the graves of the Forty-Seven Ronin—the 
retainers of the feudal chieftain, Lord Asano, who was ordered 
by the Shogun to commit harakivi for his attempt to kill a 
court official by whom he had been insulted. Knowing the 
fate that awaited them, his followers avenged his death, and 
were condemned to suffer the same painful and protracted 
end, which all unhesitatingly did. This was, of course, to 
inculcate the first of the military virtues, Loyalty. 

When recruits received their rifles for the first time, an 
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impressive little ceremony took place. They were taught that 
it was the sacred duty of the soldier to regard his rifle—like the 
sword of the Samurai—as though it were his own soul, a thing 
to be kept pure and without stain. On receiving it he had to 
bow ceremoniously before returning to his place in the ranks. 
It was thus, and in many other ways, that “‘ Seishin Kyoren ”’ 
was conducted, the result of which after the first year in the 
ranks—so far as I could judge—was to produce a thoroughly 
efficient loyal and disciplined military machine, ready to obey 
any order instantly, however difficult or dangerous. But on 
the other hand, the man became with few exceptions some- 
thing of a robot, without power of devising a plan to meet a 
sudden emergency. This is one of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of the Japanese mentality, and the system of training 
did nothing to counteract it. The discipline, in fact, both on 
the parade ground and in the field, was incredibly strict and 
severe, and I do not believe would be borne with the same 
uncomplaining fortitude by any other troops. 

I see in the notes made during my attachment that I 
commented on “. . . the extraordinary endurance of the 
men, who, in heavy marching order, were invariably kept 
on parade for 5 and sometimes 6 hours continuously, with 
but one interval of from 7 to 10 minutes during which arms 
were piled and they were permitted to leave the ranks . . 
14 to 2 hours being entirely devoted to ‘ dressing on markers.’ 
.. . This was therefore a severe test of endurance, both 
mental and physical, especially in view of the heat of the 
weather ; but throughout the entire training, I only saw three 
men fall out from faintness. . . .”” Spartans, indeed! Every 
field manceuvre both began and ended with a certain amount 
of ceremonial drill, in which the chief feature was absolute 
accuracy of “‘ dressing,”’ i.e., alignment. I remember thinking 
that our men would never have stood with such sheep-like 
endurance and indifference, such an apparent waste of time, 
especially at the conclusion of a long and tiring field day. 
But when I ciscussed this with the officers, they invariably 
insisted that :! was no more than a means to an end—the 
inculcation of discipline—and in this I can wholeheartedly 
testify to its success. 

The annual Grand Manceuvres afforded an opportunity of 
demonstrating it. Quite worthless from a strategical or 
tactical point of view, the manceuvres were solely devised to 
test the endurance of the men, spiritually and physically, 
and to afford a spectacle to stimulate the patriotism and 
martial ardour of the people of the district where they were 
held. The latter were even encouraged to mix with the troops, 
and invariably crowded round the gun positions, which made 
them entirely obvious to the enemy. The utter lack of any 
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essentially military value of the manceuvres was entirely 
unrealised by either troops or spectators. In fact, on one of 
the first occasions on which they were held, men of the oppos- 
ing sides attacked each other in the final charge, and there 
were several casualties. Regulations were then issued that 
the attackers of a position must halt 20 paces before reaching 
it. Both officers and men appeared to be entirely oblivious 
of what would have happened to them had they had to face 
guns, machine and field, with live ammunition. 

The Grand Manceuvres were held every year in a different 
part of Japan, and I always came away from them full of 
admiration for the stoical endurance of the men, whom I 
frequently saw trudging gallantly on, with their bleeding feet 
tied up with puttees, and their boots—which to most were 
strange footgear—slung round their necks. Anything rather 
than fall out! It was by no means unusual for troops to 
continue marching and fighting without sleep for 48 hours, 
and even more. 

The officers were almost invariably professional soldiers, 
first, last, and all the time. They appeared to think and talk 
of nothing but “ Shop,” and rather despised civilians of all 
kinds. The tradition of the two-sworded Samurai—the 
fighting retainers of the feudal chieftains—though never 
spoken of, still persisted, more or less unconsciously. They 
were originally the First Estate of the Realm, which was 
differentiated by strict sumptuary laws from the other three 
which, in order of precedence, were farmers, artisans (every- 
one who worked with his hands), and last (and a good deal 
least) merchants. A Samurai was quite justified in trying a 
new sword blade on the first unfortunate merchant he hap- 
pened to meet! At the restoration in 1868 these laws were 
abolished, and the three lower Estates became entitled to 
serve in the armed forces, a right previously reserved to the 
Samurai. It was only then that a Navy was instituted. Up 
to that time it had been a capital offence for a Japanese to go 
overseas to a foreign country; but the very able and far- 
sighted statesmen who drew up the new constitution came to 
the conclusion that if, as they intended, Japan was to take 
her place amongst the civilised nations, foreign trade was an 
essential, and a Navy to protect it equally so. The Army 
always regarded it with a certain amount of contempt as 
having no roots in the past military traditions of the country ; 
and up to the last, relations between the two Services were 
strained and even antagonistic. 

Officers as a class were nearly all poor men, and took pride 
from the fact that they were so, as this was in accordance 
with the Samurai tradition. Few had any private means ; 
most were married, and the pay they received would in this 
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country be considered derisory. There was no regular life in 
a mess; the midday meal only was taken together, after 
which a lecture was often given by the C.O., and the Orderly 
Officer alone remained in barracks during the night. Duties 
were performed with meticulous accuracy, and during the 
eight months of my attachment no officer—so far as I was 
aware—laid himself open to reprimand for slackness in any 
respect. There was never any: opportunity for playing an 
out-of-door game, as all went home when the day’s work was 
over ; nor did I see, except on the rarest occasions, any of the 
ordinary familiarities or horse play that happen daily amongst 
the officers of a British unit. The nearest thing to a game 
that was practised was fencing with a two-handed single stick 
of bamboo, a very strenuous affair, in which the point was 
rarely used, the cut being considered the most effective thing 
in swordsmanship. The cult of the sword was considered to 
be of the first importance in an officer’s training. 

Beneath his carefully cultivated exterior of calm impas- 
sivity, the Japanese officer, as I knew him, had a very highly 
sensitive nature and a morbid sense of responsibility. Prac- 
tically all of them practised the Buddhist cult of ‘‘ Zen,” of 
which the object was to be able to concentrate the mind on 
the matter in hand to the exclusion of any sense of urgency 
or danger. Any failure in carrying out a duty, even though in 
no way due to mistake or neglect, weighed heavily on the 
mind of an officer, and might even drive him to suicide to 
atone for it. When I became Military Attaché one of my 
Language Officers whom I had arranged to be attached to 
an infantry unit, reported to me the case of a young lieutenant 
who was obliged through sheer fatigue to fall out during a 
route march. Having recovered sufficiently to.return to 
barracks, he begged his Commanding Officer to punish him 
for it; and this and a further application for punishment 
having been refused, he wrote a farewell letter in which he 
said that, having disgraced the regiment by falling out on the 
line of march, he felt that the only way by which he could 
restore its good name was by taking his life, which he proceeded 
to do. This was by no means an isolated instance. However 
wrong and mistaken according to our ideas, such an act of 
expiation would certainly be unreservedly approved by 
Japanese as showing a praiseworthy feeling of responsibility 
for the honour of the regiment. 

The life and training of officers were Spartan in the extreme, 
and, with few exceptions, excluding anything in the shape of 
literature or art, with the result that their interests were 
wholly confined to their profession, and that their minds ran 
in this military groove. It was, however, impossible for any 
training to neutralise the national appreciation of the beauties 
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of a landscape or of flowers—specially, of course, the cherry 
blossom—an enjoyment which the officers shared with all 
their countrymen. Relations with the men were almost 
patriarchal. The higher ranks treated them somewhat as an 
early Victorian father did his sons, though rather more 
severely ; and the captains and subalterns as a prefect at a 
public school would the younger boys. Notwithstanding, I 
was often astonished at the lengths to which destpere in loco 
went. When I shared a hut at the training ground at Nara- 
shino, some 25 miles from Tokyo, with my Battalion Com- 
mander, he would chat with and chaff our soldier servants 
when waiting at meals in a way that a British officer would 
never dream of doing. 

At the conclusion of the period of training in the summer 
there was a general relaxation for a day, and the officers had 
an unusually ample dinner in a large marquee with which 
saké (an alcoholic liquor made from rice, and drunk hot) was 
given. Almost without exception the Japanese have weak 
heads, and a comparatively small amount (it has barely the 
strength of sherry) is sufficient to excite them and draw them 
from their shell of reserve. The food was much as usual, 
though there was rather more of it. To a Western palate 
most Japanese food is excessively nasty. Mine had come more 
or less to tolerate all but a few dishes of exceptional beastli- 
ness, for example datkon, a sort of pickled radish, which had 
a horrible flavour and pervaded the breath for a long while. 
The piéce de résistance at every meal—breakfast, lunch and 
dinner—was plain, boiled rice ; and it was always a marvel to 
me to see bowl after bowl of it disappearing down the throat 
of a man who, with the skilled assistance of his chopsticks, 
had already partaken extensively of the dishes ranged round 
him, containing such things as slices of raw fish, soup with 
strange objects floating about in it, pickled vegetables, cuttle 
fish and sea-slugs. Some of these are not so bad as they sound, 
but they are considered delicacies, and did not therefore 
appear on this occasion. They are essentially only hors 
d’euvres in anticipation of the rice, into which anyone caring 
to do so—as I always did—could pour the straw-coloured tea 
which was always served concurrently. In Tokyo at the time 
of which I am writing, anything which a guest had left over 
was packed up in paper and put into his ricksha for him to 
take home with him, the theory being that it had been given 
to him and could not therefore be taken back. 

This, however, is a digression, and I return now to the 
dinner at Narashino. I sat by the officer commanding the 
regiment, Lieut.-Colonel Oba, who was one of the few excep- 
tions to the rule of those who easily got drunk on saké. He 
was hard headed, and could stand any amount of it. Very 
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popular throughout the regiment, he had studied both in 
France and Germany, had a smattering of both languages, 
was a thoroughly competent officer, and had an excellent 
sense of humour. His three battalion commanders regarded 
him with both affection and respect, and in my opinion he 
was worthy of both. He certainly treated me with great 
kindness and gave me carte blanche to investigate every detail 
of the organisation and training of his unit. As the meal 
progressed so did the noise of talk and laughter, and eventually 
the Regimental Adjutant, Captain Ikébata, gloriously drunk, 
came and stood with his coat off in front of the table at which 
his C.O. and I were sitting. He knew a few words in English, 
which used to be a compulsory subject in the schools, and after 
greeting us in his own language, said to me: “ Major, I will 
show you Japanese heart!’ He thereupon pulled out the 
front of his shirt which he held up with one hand while with 
the other he slapped a tattoo on his bare stomach. He then 
let go his shirt and produced out of his trousers pocket a 
scissors with which he cut off one side of his moustache, 
which, for a Japanese, was an exceptionally heavy one, and 
placed it as an offering on the table in front of me. 

Colonel Oba laughed loudly and remarked that his Adju- 
tant was “ Yohodo genki ’’—“ Very high spirited ’’— which he 
certainly was at the moment. He evidently endorsed the 
saying : 

“ Eiyu wa ivo nt saké konomu’’—“ Heroes love women 
and wine ’’—and found no fault with his behaviour. 

Next morning the regiment marched back the 25 miles to 
Tokyo, and before being allowed to fall out were put through 
the half hour’s ceremonial drill, with which each day’s work 
was begun and ended. I said to the Battalion Commander 
that this seemed rather severe at the end of such a long and 
tiring march. He replied (I quote my notes) :— 

““ The hearts of the men become elated with the belief that 
they can act independently ; and it is to counteract this that 
ceremonial drill is done at the end of each march or tactical 
scheme.”’ The result was quite in accordance with desire, 
as the men were, with few if any exceptions, incapable of initia- 
tive or of individual action. 

Between the army and the civil population relations were 
always of the best. This was specially noticeable during the 
manceuvres, when the people of the district where they were 
held did all they could to show their affection for and pride 
in the troops by cheering them through the streets of any 
villages through which they passed and, when opportunity 
offered, offering them tea—the universal beverage—and 
minor refreshments. The “ Q ”’ officer always experienced the 
greatest difficulty in inducing farmers whose crops had been 
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damaged to accept any compensation ; and claims for this 
were never preferred without pressure. 

When recruits used to join the colours on December 15 
annually, at every station through which their train passed, 
there were crowds of old men, women and children in their 
best clothes to do them honour. They all shouted “ Banzai !”’ 
and a band of two or three bugles and a drum played by boys 
struck up a fanfare. Arrived in Tokyo, the streets were 
beflagged and decorated, and there was a concourse of friends 
and relatives on their way to barracks, where light refresh- 
ments were given them and they were addressed .by one of 
the Company Officers. The one I heard said that the recruits 
were to be congratulated on having the honour of serving their 
Emperor and their country, and that their relatives need 
have no anxiety about them as they would be well cared for. 
Altogether, the occasion was one for rejoicing on the part of 
both parents and recruits. 

The cult of the dead is strong in both China and Japan, 
and the spirits of those who fell in action were specially 
honoured by being enshrined in the Yasukuni temples in 
various parts of the country. An instance of this is given in 
the diary of a “‘ Language Officer,’’ a gunner, who when I 
was with my unit, was attached to a battery. “... In the 
graveyard where the horses were picketed was the grave of a 
soldier of the battery who had been killed at the battle of 
Liao-yang, but whose ashes had been brought back. He had 
been awarded the Kinshi Kunsho, the Order of the Golden 
Kite, equivalent to our Distinguished Service Medal. During 
stables the officers went and saluted the grave, and the 
battery commander told the men the history of the man and 
his death, and that his family lived in the village and that some 
of the men should go and salute them. He then turned the 
battery half right towards the grave and saluted it ordering 
the men to do the same, which he said they should from their 
hearts.”’ ‘‘ I cannot describe,” writes the officer, who was 
afterwards Air Vice Marshal Sir Geoffrey Salmond, “ the 
effect it had on me, and doubtless on the men. . . . By such 
incidents do officers stimulate the patriotism of their men.” 

There was much, in fact, that was admirable in the human 
material of the Japanese Army. Officers and men were loyal 
and patriotic to a fantastic and fanatical degree. Their 
courage had been amply demonstrated on the shell-pitted 
glacis of the Port Arthur forts which had in the assaults been 
thickly strewn with their bodies. I was there a few months 
after the war ended, and there were still evidences of the 
desperate nature of the fighting. One and all had excel- 
lent manners, and scrupulously observed the national habit 
of personal cleanliness (a daily hot bath is considered by 
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every Japanese a necessity, not a luxury). The batman 
allotted to me stoutly refused to accept any remuneration 
for his services, and I had the greatest difficulty in per- 
suading him. No “ Defaulter Sheets ”’ were kept, as ‘“‘ crime” 
(in the military sense) was a thing of the rarest occurrence. 
During my eight months’ attachment, not a single “ prisoner ” 
was brought before the Battalion Commander. Such minor 
offences as there were—very minor ones—were dealt with by 
the captains, and I doubt there were half a dozen of these 
a month. 

How, then, is one to account for the number of “‘ war 
criminals ’’ amongst the officers, and for the many brutalities 
committed by the rank and file? One part of the answer to 
this may be provided by Mr. Grew in the book mentioned 
above (p. 470): “ . that Japan’s standard of logic or 
reason cannot be gauged by any Western measuring rod . . .” 
But essentially the answer is that the Japanese mentality is 
still medieval under the veneer of European civilisation 
which they have acquired since 1868, and that this veneer was 
stripped and burnt off by the fierce flame of war. We our- 
selves cannot boast about our standard of humanity in the 
Middle Ages when, for their religious convictions, we used to 
burn people at the stake, and to extort confessions, tortured 
them on the rack in the Tower. Deprived of the inhibitions 
of the civilisation which they have acquired, that is the 
standard to which the Japanese reverted during the war. 
Under the surface they are a highly emotional, excitable 
people, and it is on this account that they practise “ Zen” 
and other systems of mental discipline to give them self- 
control and sang-froid. The cold-blooded cruelties and 
outrageous indignities perpetrated by officers on their white 
opponents were, I think, partly revenge for the slights put upon 
the race by the emigration restrictions imposed by America and 
the Empire countries ; partly in consequence of the general 
consciousness of racial inferiority, never confessed but ever 
latent, and partly the sudden eruption of atavistic, medieval 
savagery. They wished to show that now they had the whip 
hand of the white people vis-a-vis the coloured, and I have 
no doubt that it gave them immense satisfaction to use it. 

The German influence, too, was responsible for many of 
their infractions of the accepted Laws of War, as well as for 
those of common humanity. As I have already said, the 
General Staff in Berlin was the inspiration and exemplar of 
its opposite number in Tokyo, with its policy of the end 
justifying the means, however nefarious. In Tokyo, in fact, 
the legend of German invincibility was implicitly held. In 
the 1914-18 war, when Japan was on the side of the Allies 
(she was then in alliance with Britain), it was felt that the 
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money was on-the wrong horse throughout, and under Marshal 
Prince Yamagata, who was the de facto arbiter of military 
policy, the Army, after the capture of Tsing-tao, remained 
entirely quiescent during hostilities. A proof of this came 
under my own observation when, in 1917, I received a cable 
from Lord Kitchener, directing me to approach him, also 
Marshal Oyama, and the War Minister, General Oshima, all 
of whom he knew, with the personal request that they would 
sanction the withdrawal of the rifles in the mobilisation stores 
and their despatch to Russia where they were badly needed. 
I did so, but was met by an uncompromising negative from 
all three, the excuse being that they could not leave their 
country defenceless. At the moment there was not the faintest 
possibility of attack from any quarter, and I-can only think 
that the refusal was due to the likelihood of eventual defeat 
of the Allies and to reluctance to get deeper into the bad books 
of Germany. The armistice, therefore, came as a shock of 
relieved surprise, faintly tinged with chagrin at the crash of 
their main article of belief. The delusion, however, again 
came to the surface, and the eventual result was the suicidal 
attack on Pearl Harbour. In justice, I must say that the 
Navy—alone amongst the great Departments of State—was 
consistently loyal throughout, and gave great assistance to 
our Navy in hunting down the Emden and in the operations 
in the Mediterranean. 

The rank and file probably felt much the same, but with 
them the reversion to barbarous medievalism probably was 
the more potent. My experience of them 40 years ago was 
that they were decent, honest, well-disciplined men, but I 
can quite imagine that they might become, so to speak, 
fighting drunk, and capable of any barbarity. They may on 
occasion—as, I believe, at Hongkong—have been able to get 
at drink, and a drunken Japanese is capable of any savagery, 
having shed all the restraints of civilised custom. 

One has also to remember that the nation has not behind 
it—as have the Germans—centuries of the civilising, humanis- 
ing influence of Christianity to restrain the primitive instincts 
of savagery. Only a small fraction of the nation has been 
converted, wholly insufficient to ‘‘ leaven the whole lump.” 
It may well be that, now that the whole national system is 
being remodelled, the field for missionary enterprise may have 
become a more fruitful one. 

Well, the army and all its personnel have now gone into 
the limbo of the past. And I find it difficult to imagine what 
Japan will be without them. All the people, without excep- 
tion, regarded the Army with unlimited veneration and affec- 
tion. The habit of obedience to authority, engendered through 
generations of loyalty to feudal War Lords, has already 
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ensured an orderly disbandment and an absence of riot. 
General MacArthur has, so far as I can judge from Press 
reports, tackled his difficult job with unfailing tact and firm- 
ness, more especially in his maintenance of the authority of 
the Emperor who, in his turn, hasn’t yet put a foot wrong. 
He—the Emperor—remains the lynch-pin of the Japanese 
driving wheel, the high priest of its system of religion ; and if 
he were to be abolished, political chaos would ensue. Japan 
in her present stage of political or of educational evolution, is 
unfitted for anything in the shape of democracy, which will 
have to be introduced very gradually, over a period of time 
impossible to predict. Whether it can ever be thoroughly 
assimilated by the genius of the race, only time will show. 


JOHN C. SOMERVILLE. 


THE RAINY DAY 


THE day is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 


My life is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 

My thoughts still cling to the mouldering Past, 

But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 


H. W. LONGFELLow. 


THE RINNAN TRIAL AT TRONDHJEM 


“ Now I am called Public Enemy No. 1. (Signed) Henrik 
Rinnan.”” Those triumphant words, written up on the wall 
of his cell at Trondhjem, provide a key to the mentality of the 
evil genius whose trial, together with his gang, has already 
lasted over a month and is expected to last another two. 

To begin with, the words are perfectly accurate. Through- 
out Norway the spy and torturer, Rinnan, is recognised not 
only as a worse, but as an infinitely cleverer man than Quisling 
was. It was he who practically brought to a standstill the 
whole structure of the Resistance between Trondhjem and 
Narvik and he who caught and handed over to the Germans 
hundreds of the patriots while pretending to be working with 
them. In addition, he is charged with six murders—two of 
them of a boy and girl in his own gang who had tried to break 
away from him. And with the same accuracy that he shows 
in summing up public opinion of him he is now describing his 
crimes, minimising nothing and apparently only anxious that 
his prosecutors should realise the full extent of his activities. 
To see Rinnan as I did, giving evidence against himself in a 
cool, impersonal voice with his hands loosely clasped behind 
his back and never once twitching, is to see a robot who 
neither boasts nor is ashamed. 

And yet behind those words on the wall of his cell lies the 
colossal vanity of a man who, unlike that other shoemaker’s 
son and ugly duckling, Hans Andersen, had to become a 
criminal instead of a writer of fairy-tales to prove there was, 
after all, something in him. Not that Rinnan is actually the 
hideous dwarf that rumour and the caricaturists are now 
making him out to be. Tiny though he is, there is no lack of 
proportion about his neat, slim body and the fact that, besides 
being married and having children, he has had sexual rela- 
tions with all the seven girls now being tried with him proves 
that his sadism is not the result of frustration. Indeed, when 
I saw how his dark face changed when something amused him 
and how even his warder could not help responding to his 
mischievous, puckish smile and twinkling eyes, I understood 
why it is sometimes whispered that he has hypnotic power. 
It is also said that he has Lap blood, which, besides accounting 
for his dank black hair and slightly slanting eyes, probably 
explains why the lower part of his face is so small and wizened. 
It is this, in combination with the bulging, over-developed 
forehead, that makes his face repulsive. You think involun- 
tarily of those sketches H. G. Wells drew to illustrate his 
visions of the future—men with brains like balloons and the 
Test of the face atrophied. 

But until the German invasion when he was 26 gave him 
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chances he would never have had otherwise, Rinnan had given 
no evidence of having any brain-power at all. He drifted 
from one job to another, jealous of all who were better off 
than himself. Most of all, he hated the big, fat baker in his 
native village near Trondhjem, and this solely because his 
shiftless parents used always to be sending their midget 
offspring to beg bread “‘ on tick.’’ When, as the trusted agent 
of the Germans, Rinnan caused the arrest of the baker, he 
called it ‘‘ the greatest day of my life.”’ 

But the mind that could be so satisfied with an act of 
petty spite has also invented a phrase which even his judges 
are now compelled to use because it is so brilliantly apt. 
Rinnan’s “ positive and negative contacts”’ give one in a 
nutshell, not only his way of looking at humanity, but also 
his way of working. His “ positive contacts”’ were the 
German Gestapo and also every young Norwegian ne’er-do- 
well whom he could train and terrorise into working under 
him. His “ negative contacts ’’ were—the rest of the world, 
which in practice meant any of the Allies or of the Norwegian 
Home Front. He even had “ negative contacts ”’ in Britain, 
for besides sending his own spies over (two of whom were 
caught in Leith), he also helped several Norwegian patriots 
to escape so that they should, in all innocence, spread the 
tale that Rinnan was a man to be trusted. It was not until 
1943 that the Norwegian Secret Service in London started to 
disentangle the complicated web he had spun, only to be met 
by incredulity on all sides. I was told by Max Manus, 
Norway’s most famous saboteur and secret agent, that even 
when the case against Rinnan was complete he came across a 
Norwegian patriot in Sweden who would not believe a word 
of it and was prepared to give evidence in his defence because 
“but for Rinnan’”’ he himself would never have succeeded 
in escaping to Sweden. 

Fortunately there are others who know better, and those 
of them who have survived their sufferings are now appearing 
at the courthouse in Trondhjem to tell their stories of betrayal 
and torture. On the day I was present the chief of these 
witnesses was a middle-aged man with the sickly yellow face 
so typical of those who have been long in a concentration 
camp, and as he described the ingenuities of torture inflicted 
on him before he was finally handed over to the Germans, the 
judge himself winced, and murmurs of indignation disturbed 
the hitherto curiously placid atmosphere of the court. 

It was Rinnan’s habit to hold for a week or so the patriots 
he caught, because he could wring more out of them than the 
Germans could. He kept them in the cellar of a villa on the 
outskirts of Trondhjem which he “‘ requisitioned ”’ from the 
professor who owned it. I was shown that villa and told how 
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Rinnan could sometimes be seen playing on the lawn with the 
big wolf-hounds he had there to prevent his prisoners escaping. 
He also had barbed wire all round the place, the reason for 
which used to be as much of a puzzle to the neighbours as 
were the police cars that always arrived at dead of night. 
But now that the whole story of the tortures and murders 
that took place there has been unearthed, the house is natur- 
ally regarded with horror and the fact that the professor who 
owns it has gone back there to live makes people regard him 
as a monster. It is the kind of situation that would have 
appealed to Ibsen, for this unfortunate man has tried in vain 
to sell the house and now that in desperation he has returned 
there himself he cannot get any servant to work for him. 

Of the 29 others who sit with Rinnan in the dock, all look 
vicious and depraved except for one solemn, bespectacled 
young man of the student type and No. 2, who is as dapper 
and prim and cautious-looking as an English solicitor. Charac- 
teristically, he now takes the line that he “‘ cannot remember ” 
anything, although in cunning and cruelty he is said to have 
been second only to Rinnan. The girls have all been prosti- 
tutes, and with their curled hair and exaggerated make-up 
they still look the part, particularly the notorious Kitty 
Grande, who makes persistent efforts to “‘ vamp ”’ the judge 
and prosecuting counsel. When I was told by a member of the 
Oxford Group in Oslo that several of these girls have been 
“changed ” while in prison, I thought he would be less con- 
fident if he could see with what sullen indifference they sit 
through the proceedings. They, like the male prisoners, 
only come to life when their master, Rinnan, is speaking. And 
unfortunately the mildness of the judge, whose first big case 
this is, gives Rinnan too much opportunity to address the 
court without being confused by cross-examination. 

It is, of course, a certainty that he and several of the others 
will be sentenced to death. But even then he will have some 
months more to live, for he is to give evidence at various 
forthcoming trials of German Gestapo men. As valuable to 
the Allies as he once was to the Germans, Rinnan has been of 
great use in identifying those of the S.S. who tried to escape 
by posing as ordinary German civilians, and in every case his 
identification has been found to be perfectly accurate. Indeed, 
it is now being said that these men will not dare to tell lies in 
court in the presence of Rinnan ! 

Confronted by this final proof that Rinnan is a robot 
unhampered by any ideologies or loyalties, the psychiatrists 
are losing interest in him ; they say he is merely an example 
of the law that bad times bring bad types to the surface. 
But to the ordinary people of Norway Rinnan looms as some- 
thing much more sinister than this, and they remind you with 
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a shudder of the charmed life he has borne. Even tough Max 
Manus ruefully admits that six serious attempts on his life 
were made and that all of them failed. Once indeed he was 
only saved by a sudden change in the weather. 

Here then is the raw material for as grim a saga as any of 
olden times and none who know Norway can doubt that one 
day it will be written. 


MADELEINE KENT. 


“ APOSTACY OR REVERSION ” 


S1r,—I have read with some interest Mr. Marsh-Edwards’ 
article with this title in your September number of The 
National Review. The theory he suggests in interesting, but 
I think that there is a much simpler explanation of the foul 
cruelty of the Germans. It is this: The Germans have 
accepted fully and logically ‘‘ the survival of the fittest,” a 
doctrine which owes its first promulgation to our Englishman 
Charles Darwin. I believe you can trace all this modern 
cruelty, so scientific and so vile, back to that source. Darwin, 
to do him justice, never saw what would be the consequences 
of his theory of the origin and continuance of human life, 
which has been so eagerly accepted by modern men. It is, 
of course, in direct contradiction to the teachings of 
Christianity in the Sermon on the Mount. The English, and 
the Anglo-Saxons generally, being entirely illogical, have 
not pressed the doctrine of the “ survival of the fittest ”’ home 
to its logical conclusion. The Germans and, I may add, the 
Russians, have done so and are doing so now. 

There is surely something wrong with this theory of the 
survival of the fittest, or something wrong with Christianity. 
The two outlooks on life cannot exist together. The doctrine 
of the survival of the fittest sanctions any cruelty or any 
horror, and the Germans and our Russian Allies have not been 
slow to make use of it. The results have been what we see, 
and there will be even worse to follow unless this Darwinian 
theory of the survival of the fittest is abandoned as an explana- 
tion of human life. 

Yours truly, 
E. W. BuRNELL, Rector of Dinder, Wells. 


WHAT THE SOLDIER SAID 


I AIN’T no bloomin’ Fascist and I ain’t no blinkin’ Red— 

A Plague on both their houses, as William Shakespeare said ; 

And I never made munitions at fifteen quid a week, 

But I served in the Eighth Army, and I’ve got a right to speak. 

I’m just a common Englishman, no better and no worse, 

And for Workers’ Solidarity I do not give a curse. 

I’ve never been class-conscious, I don’t envy any man, 

And this bilge about class warfare [’ll fight it all I can. 

Equality’s all eye-wash ; I hate that sort of tripe, 

In spite of ranting Socialists, sea-lawyers and their type. 

If I’d been as good as Monty, I’d be in Monty’s place, 

And if I’m not so bloomin’ good, Hell’s Bells, that’s no disgrace. 

I’ve no use for arm-chair critics, who won the war at home, 

It took a Man to move the front from Alamein to Rome. 

I did my bit in Africa, in Italy and Greece, 

I’ve seen a lot of trouble and I’d like a bit of peace. 

But I hate these half-baked highbrows, careerists on the make, 

And left-wing intellectuals they give me belly-ache. 

I hate their windy platitudes from Karl Marx or from Kant, 

Their ill-digested nonsense and sanctimonious rant. 

And safety-first skrimshankers, who sit down on the job 

And yelp about the Rights of Man ; I hate that lousy mob. 

Not theirs the Churchill formula of ‘‘ Blood and Tears and Sweat,”’ 

But “ do as little as you can for all that you can get.”’ 

I hate those pimply students and long-haired Communists 

And conscientious humbugs and ideologists, 

And bellicose munitioneers, who called for second fronts 

And “ Hands Off Greece and Java”’ and suchlike fancy stunts. 

(For second fronts were very nice for someone else to hold, 

But when it came to fighting, they were not quite so bold.) 

I’m sick of being pushed around by Comrade This and That, 

These second-rate dictators of the Proletariat ; 

And smarmy politicians all cadging for my vote 

And full of wind and promises. Oh, Gosh! they get my goat. 

I hate official snoopers, inspectors and the like, 

And pompous, old professors, who bleat into the mike 

On Vitamins and Squander-bugs and Making-do-and-mend 

And Rules and Regulations without no blinkin’ end, 

And Eat More Bread and Eat Less Bread and why we should 
not grouse— 

Oh, England, where’s thy Liberty? Oh, Bevan, where’s my 
house ? 

So to Hell with cranks and faddists, and I’ll end as I began— 

An independent, unrepentant, common Englishman. 


R. R. JOHNSON. 


THE GANNET GOES EAST 


THE gannet, the solan goose of ancient ornithology, that great 
white sea-bird whose fine figure has for so long been the 
unofficial emblem of Scotland, for in that land it was dis- 
covered to science, has few nesting places in the world. 
Sula bassana, as the original inhabitant of the lonely Bass 
Rock in the Firth of Forth was named by Carl Linnaeus, 
the sage of Upsala who named most of the world’s animals and 
plants, has practically all its nesting colonies crowded upon a 
few precarious sea cliffs on the lonely islands in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and around the British Isles. Hence a gannet seen 
flying off the shores of the New World has almost certainly 
come from the islands of the St. Lawrence, and a gannet seen 
anywhere else in the Atlantic and off any of the coasts of 
Europe is almost certainly a British gannet. 

How far our British gannets wandered in winter from the 
Bass Rock of Ailsa Craig, from Grassholme or the Great Saltee 
was not known. Birds from British gannetries were found in 
winter off Gibraltar and the North African coast. We had a 
good idea how far south they went in their Atlantic wander- 
ings, but how far eastwards was something only conjectured 
until our wartime studies in the Middle East enabled us to 
shed a lot of new light upon the interesting migrations of this 
great sea bird. It was known that the gannet entered the 
western Mediterranean, but it was always considered that it 
came here only as a rare visitor off its course. We have seen 
it so often in the Mediterranean from the troopships that we 
now know it must be a very regular winter visitor. But what 
is much more interesting is the fact that its numbers are just 
as regular east of Malta as on the Gibraltar side. The gannet, 
it appears, has been migrating further and further east for its 
winter quarters in the ’20’s and ’30’s when its numbers at the 
British gannetries were gradually increasing and overcrowding. 

More than 3,000 miles from the nearest British gannetry, 
here on the coast of Palestine in the extreme east of the 
Mediterranean, we have discovered our British gannet now to 
be a common and regular winter visitor. Off the Arab port 
of Jaffa and the Jewish town of Tel Aviv, in the calm beauty 
of Haifa Bay and almost straight down the coast these fine 
birds may be watched fishing from the trawlers almost every 
day in January and February. It is in the middle of Novem- 
ber—the earliest on our records at the Jerusalem Naturalists’ 
Club is the 18th—that the gannet first reaches this eastern 
limit of its winter wanderings, and it returns homewards by 
April—the latest bird seen here was on April 21. The technical 
books on birds point out that young birds in their first year— 
that is the sooty-brown, speckled birds of immature plumage— 
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are the most distant travellers from the nesting colonies, and 
that thereafter their migrations are shorter afield; but here 
the pure white adult bird with its broad, black wing-tips is 
seen just as frequently, if not more often, than the dark- 
bodied youngsters. Indeed the first two specimens of Pales- 
tine gannets to be recorded, and now in a leading ornitho- 
logist’s collection and in the University at Jerusalem 
respectively, are both old adult birds. 

Flights of ten or a dozen of these beautiful creatures are 
a frequent winter sight half a mile or more offshore, and once 
in Haifa Bay 50 gannets were fishing the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean. The gannets do not like to come inshore 
closer than about half a mile, but with a good pair of binoculars 
they may be watched from the bungalows overlooking the sea 
or from boats offshore, diving with great splashes from a 
height of 50 feet or more, which means they have come to 
stay to fish, and have not just lost their way. During a spell 
of warm days—and we often have these welcome warm sunny 
days intermixed with the Palestine winter with warm offshore 
winds—the gannets disappear from offshore. Given a few 
days of steady north wind and the birds appear, for they have 
probably stayed out at sea during the warm winds. South- 
west storms keep them closer inshore and do not blow them 
away. 

In order to visit its new winter fishing grounds off the coast 
of the Holy Land the gannet will make the whole journey from 
Britain by sea because of its inveterate dislike for crossing the 
narrowest isthmus of land. Watchers of gannets migrating 
northwards up the Scottish coast and at Skye have noted how 
the birds add many flight hours to their longer journeys by a 
detour around some lengthy headland, when a short cross- 
country journey of about 10 miles overland would have saved 
them the distance : but the gannet is shy of the land. Unless 
a storm blows it inland, it uses only the precarious cliff ledges 
for a nesting season that starts about the beginning of 
February and ends with the quitting of the colony by the 
full-grown families of the year in the middle of July. So that 
we may be sure our gannets, like the troopships, travel down 
the St. George’s Channel or the Irish coast, to cross the Bay 
of Biscay and to enter the Mediterranean at Gibraltar in 
order to reach the Palestine coast. We have seen them quite 
commonly from Malta, but as they have never been noticed 
at Cyprus or off the coast of Syria and the Lebanon, their 
journey is probably along the southern side of the sea. That 
the gannet may even one day extend its journeys further, 
even into the Black Sea, is an interesting conjecture. The 
gannet has only reached the Palestine fishing grounds in the 
past decade for none of the historians of the birds of the Holy 
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Land—Canon Tristram, the Englishman, Pastor Schmitz, 
the German, or Meinertzhagen, an officer-ornithologist of 
Allenby’s Army, “a student of migrating birds drifting into 
soldiery,” as T. E. Lawrence described him in the 69th chapter 
of the Seven Pillars of Wisdom—makes mention of it. And 
now, the acceptance of the bird by the Jerusalem Naturalists’ 
Club as an authentic member of the list of Palestine birds 
comes with particular interest to the British bird-lover. 

Not only do we know now that British gannets migrate so 
far east as the coast of Palestine in winter, but that the 
gannet is the only British bird to winter in the Holy Land. 
Truly many birds of similar species to our familiar British 
birds are seen in Palestine in winter, like the lapwing, the 
starling and the mallard; but these birds themselves have 
come from eastern and northern Europe, for their distribution 
is much further than Britain where we first knew them. The 
gannet, however, is so restricted in its nesting haunts that an 
entirely different interest comes with its appearance in the 
Holy Land. The robin and the song thrush which winter in 
the shrubberies of Gethsemane and amongst the trees of the 
Mount of Olives, are the shy, wary Continental, not the 
confiding, almost tame, British varieties. The swallows and 
nightingales that migrate through the Holy Land nest a 
thousand miles east of England amongst the barns and woods 
of Germany and Russia. 

Other sea-birds, too, have extended their winter wander- 
ings eastwards across the Mediterranean to the shores of the 
Holy Land in modern times, for their names were never 
mentioned by the careful and painstaking naturalists of older 
times, and it is hardly likely that their appearance nowadays 
is due solely to keener watching and recording by the natur- 
alists of modern Palestine. These include the scoter or black 
sea-duck so common off our English estuaries every winter, 
the eider, which comes to English shores in hard weather, the 
great Atlantic shearwater and the fishing merganser—all 
true sea-birds that are most unlikely to choose an overland 
route. The little Atlantic storm-petrel or Mother Carey’s 
Chicken has been watched from vessels in the Mediterranean 
many miles eastwards of Gibraltar, although not so far east 
as Palestine. 

The coming of the solan-goose to the Eastern Mediter- 


ranean, to the blue waters of the Levant, has been one of the 


most interesting ornithological events here for many years. 
To the German or the Russian naturalist in Palestine, the 
annual migrations of the white storks and the swallows 
arouse warm interest for such birds fly yearly to and from 
their homelands. The Jew looks for the birds of his Bible 
and the Arab knows them by the legends of Allah, for the 
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stork or “‘ Haji’’ migrates in devotion to the faith to Mecca, 
he believes. We English naturalists found great pleasure in 
recognising again the familiar sight and sound of goldfinch 
and chaffinch, of great tit and greenfinch, to see in winter the 
lapwing and the teal and hear in the garden each evening the 
familiar ticking call of the robin. But it was only with the 
coming of the gannet that we could say with any confidence 
that we watched a bird we might well have seen along dear old 
Blighty’s shores, a bird that had come here from its nest 
place on Grassholme or Ailsa Craig, upon the Bass Rock or 
St. Kilda’s cliffs. To watch 3-feet length of gull-white bird 
slowly flapping its broad, black-tipped wings while its long, 
green bill and yellow-tinted head turn in anxious scrutiny of 
the fishing waters below is, indeed, to send a tingle of excite- 
ment through one deprived for so many years of those bird- 
watching outings which were our hobby at home. 

Palestine’s new bird is one of Britain’s oldest and one of 
the few birds whose scientific name, Sula bassana, has 
remained unaltered by these tedious scientists who are for 
ever annoying naturalists by altering the bird names they are 
supposed to make constant for international use. To the Jew 
or the Arab in their oriental script, Sula bassana is the name, 
in our Roman lettering, which inevitably follows their quaint 
strokes in their natural science books. 

In German and the Russian text-books one likewise sees 
the same words appear again, with familiar, homely greeting 
amidst a wade of text, particularly Russian, one could not 
comprehend. When abroad one has perforce for years to 
rely upon bird literature scattered through many foreign 
languages, one is grateful for the international nomenclature 
of Latin and Greek names which Linnaeus started so long 
ago, and even more grateful for the modern scientists who have 
kept their meddlesome fingers from altering those scientific 
names into a confusion of synonyms ! 

The old gannet is a lovely white bird: the young gannet, 
so often storm-driven into English countryside in winter, is 
dark brown, flecked with white, the amount of brown diminish- 
ing yearly until the last traces vanish after the fourth or fifth 
annual moult. The gannets at sea are said to be guided by the 
herring shoals. In winter one may see solitary gannets fishing 
the southern part of the North Atlantic, while off the Iberian 
peninsula and Morocco they are common: off the North 
African coast I watched them last year, in easy, powerful 
skimming and sailing flight, sometimes high in the air if 
fishing, sometimes low over the surface of the waves if hurrying 
to another fishing ground. Maybe they would nest on The 
Rock if it were not so populous with busy human bodies ? 
The shearwaters, both Atlantic and Levantine, have increased 
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so much in the Mediterranean that we suspect they may 
already nest in burrows on the Palestine coast, but the gannet 
calls for high cliffs, sheer out of the water, and the southern THIS 
Mediterranean has few of these. The great wanderlust of the sail 
gannet alone may be responsible for his welcome arrival de 
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STRAWBERRIES AND OTHER DOINGS 
AT RAB’S CORNER 


THIS year after the sunny spell in April, we got the dreadful 
weather in May and June. Fifty-one days there were with 
rain. When it did not rain the sky still remained overcast. 
The sun was a rare visitor. During that horror we had, all 
in all, some 20 hours of honest sunshine. The world looked 
grey to a gardener. The garden at Rab’s Corner was sodden. 
I had good reason to feel depressed. For example, a crop of 
strawberries the like of which I had not seen for many a year 
was in danger of going mouldy. On top of that were the slugs. 
Never have I seen so many slugs as there were this year in 
early summer. They were at the berries at the first sign of 
ripening. They did not wait for them to get red. If a berry 
turned white from green, it was exposed to immediate attack. 

My wife had an idea: if tomatoes ripen indoors, why not 
strawberries ? The weather plus the slugs were destroying 
our hope of a decent crop. Why not try something new. 
Success came from the start. We picked the berries at the 
first sign of ripening. A speck of red made picking obligatory. 
The berries lay on sheets of white paper in shallow trays under 


| glass well in the light. They reddened. They ripened. They 


became fit to be used. They lacked, of course, the matchless 
aroma of the sun-kist fruit. Still they tasted all right, they 
were good en compéte (with golden syrup), and they made 
excellent jam. The slugs had lost the. battle. 

Here is an interesting detail. Our oldest bed produced the 
best berries. I thought to grub it last year, because it was in 
its fifth year, and that is held to be too old for a strawberry 
plant. At Rab’s Corner, however, we dislike obeying pre- 
conceived notions. Rules may be replaced by better rules. If 
you have read my articles in the National Review last year you 
know that at Rab’s Corner we do some curious things. We do 
not turn the soil topsy turvy. We do not see why at the expense 
of back-breaking labour we should disturb the micro-organisms 
on which fertility really depends. Instead of trenching, 
bastard trenching, double trenching and any other sort of 
digging with the spade, we use an ordinary fork with a lever 
fixed to its back. With this fulcrum fork we loosen the soil 
without turning it over, and we let in air and moisture. 
But our chief operation is the putting down on top of the soil 
of a carpet of organic matter. This carpet, which Lady Eve 
Balfour calls a sheet, consists of manure, or compost with 
rotted straw and leaf-mould, all well trampled in, well watered 
and then rolled hard. It provides food for the soil, for the 
next growing. It also keeps the weeds down to an appreciable 
extent. 
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That strawberry bed got a new lease of life. In the autumn 
after having removed the foliage we put on it a carpet of 
double thickness. The bed looked like a well trodden path. 
The plants came up through the carpet in the spring. They 
looked extremely healthy. The berries were large and 
abundant. I do not want to draw conclusions yet. The 
experiment goes on. Many years ago a farmer in Hampshire 
said that the grubbing of strawberry beds after a few years 
was evidence of bad management. His method, he said, was 
to singe the beds in the late autumn by setting alight their 
straw and litter. 

Another of our successes this year is the globe artichoke. 
Our soil is such heavy and poor clay that experts warned me 
not to attempt to grow this interesting vegetable, because it 
needs a well-dug and rich soil. The experts, as you may well 
imagine, do not approve of my refusal to use the spade. Our 
carpet, however, did its duty. We laid it down as usual and 
planted the artichokes into it. The plants developed strong 
and healthy. The crop is good too.: Our artichokes are as fine 
as those you buy on rare occasions in the best shops at prices 
rising up to four shillings a head. Our artichokes cost us a 
bit more than threepence each. We can eat them without 
worrying about the price. 

I cannot imagine why the globe artichoke is not grown 
widely in our gardens. There was a time when it was a typical 
product of English gardening. Plants were so good that in 
the 16th century they were exported to the Continent. King 
Henry VIII's gardeners grew them, and Anne Boleyn enjoyed 

‘artichiwe pie’ cunningly prepared with “‘ choke bottoms ” 
together with hard-boiled eggs in a sauce of butter, sugar and 
other condiments. Myself I like my artichokes boiled whole 
until the bottom is soft and the leaves can be easily detached 
from it. The sauce with them should be melted and served 
with breadcrumbs and a dash of Cayenne pepper. Apart 
from their food value, which is great, the artichokes, in their 
clumps of tall leaves, are a handsome ornament in any border. 

You want to hear about the carpet, which produces such 
choice vegetables. I am coming to it, but first let me tell you 
about the Invisible Barrage. In Rab’s Corner we live on the 
edge of a wooded area, full of jays and wood-pigeons. The 
birds are a nuisance, because they raid the plantations and 
cripple the seedlings. I have seen this summer rows of 
runner-beans without their vital shoots. The birds had 
tweaked them off at the critical moment, when the winding 
stalks were just starting on their journey up the poles. You 
can rid yourself of the raiders, of course, by getting up at 
dawn and shooting them as they come flying i in, but I have 
no gun. 
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Against the birds I use black cotton. In theory that is a 
simple business. The birds do not see the black thread in 
time ; they fly into it, get hurt or frightened, and disappear 
for a long time. In practice things are not as satisfactory at 
all. A bird is like an aeroplane. When it alights its landing 
speed is reduced. If the light is favourable it has the split 
second needed to see the thread and to avoid it. Then again, 
if the rows of peas are long and the seedlings are numerous, 
you may find that you clutter the garden up so that you cease 
to be able to do your work. There is a web of cotton all over 
the place, and it gets into your way. 

We get over those two difficulties by establishing what my 
wife calls the invisible barrage. The aim is to catch the birds 
in full flight and to leave the plot to be protected absolutely 
free of approach. For that end we drive into the ground old 
bean poles or stakes not less than 7 teet high. These are placed 
at a distance of some 12 to 15 feet one from another along 
straight lines, the intervals between which are about the same. 
Along each of those lines we string the black cotton thread, 
starting about 1 foot from the ground. When we get to the 
end of a line, we come back along it, stringing the thread 
about a foot above the first, and so on until a barrage is set 
up of some six lines of thread. The work can be done swiftly, 
and it is much easier than it sounds. The area to be protected 
contains a number of such barrages, one parallel to the other. 
Between them work at any moment is possible without 
hindrance, and the birds stay away. That is a fact. This 
spring I set out a plot some 80 feet long and 20 feet wide with 
seedlings of cabbage, sprouts, broccoli and kale. Next to it 
were other plots similarly planted. The first plot was pro- 
tected with the barrages. There was no loss from birds. 
The other plots showed losses. Two rows of peas were pro- 
tected by a horizontal barrage, strung between long canes 
high above the plants and overlapping the rows on both sides 
by a couple of feet. Not one pea was picked by the raiders. 
Part of the barrage was then removed as an experiment. The 
pods were attacked immediately. I do not know how the 
birds came to know of that removal so quickly. Probably 
they had spies posted in a birch nearby. 

I come now to the carpet. The operation of laying it down 
is simple. Less simple is the preparation of the material for 
it, and that brings me to discuss the fundamental problem of 
composting. I call it that, because the gardener may achieve 
success over a period of years by using this method, or that, 
but he cannot be successful long unless he feeds the soil, which 
produces his crops. Many people look wise, and say that the 
gardener must put into the soil as much as he takes out. I 
say: that,is not enough. A good gardener must put in more 
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than he takes out. Otherwise he cannot build up the reserve 
of fertility without which crops must fail some day. 

Why, you may ask, do I speak of composting and not of 
manuring. For two reasons chiefly. First, it is not easy to 
get good stable manure nowadays. The farmers need them- 
selves all they can produce, and it is not much use for the 
gardener, if he gets a load once in a blue moon. People do 
have strange ideas though. A man I know was complaining 
that his allotment was not producing as wellas before. “‘ Have 
you manured it?” ‘Oh yes,” he said, “I got a load of 
manure to it in the first year of the war.” In this country, 
I judge, the vast majority of gardeners have not an inkling 
even of what manuring the soil really means. They think 
that one load is good enough for a life-time. In my opinion, 
on the heavy clays we get in most places (Rab’s Corner is on 
clay like that, only worse than usual) you should have not 
less than Io tons every year to the half-acre. 

My second reason is that good compost is better than 
common manure. Mind you, I say “ good.’’ Compost may 
look all right, but it has to be all right, and that is a more 
complicated affair. By “‘ good ’”’ I mean that it must contain 
a sufficient number of the right sort of living organisms, which, 
as we now know, are needed to make a soil fertile. There are 
several methods to do that. Instead of wasting your time by 
setting out my rather vague ideas on that subject I recommend 
you to read the book by Lady Eve Balfour—The Living Soil. 
In my opinion it is the best of many books written on the 
subject of composting. 

My own views on the subject have changed since I started 
gardening in the year before the war. My views still are 
changing. For example, at first I relied upon leaf-mould 
from the wood next door as the main ingredient of the compost- 
heap. Now I place emphasis rather on the rotted straw, 
which comes out of my chicken-run. I definitely prefer straw 
to leaf-mould. Before being put on the heap it needs some 
preparation. Yet it gives far better results. If well rotted 
it does not need being put on the heap at all. It can go straight 
into the carpet as its lower layer. 

Our method now is this. We prepare the soil as I have 
described before. Then we lay down a layer of rotted straw. 
That comes from the chicken-run. I buy the straw in bales 
by the truck-load from the farmer, who is glad to get rid of the 
damp bales, which the merchant refuses to take. The baled 
straw is stacked at one side of the large chicken-run, in the 
middle of which a square space with sides about 20 feet long 
has been taken out to the depth of some ro inches. That 
square is filled with the straw on which the fowls proceed to 
exercise their talent of what a lady visitor delicately described 
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as danse du ventre. From time to time the straw in the square 
is forked up into a heap and the darkish residue at the bottom 
is taken away ina barrow. Then fresh straw is added from the 
stack at the side. So the fowls have become part and parcel 
of our gardening operations. They lay eggs, too, of course, 
but to me the egg-laying is supplementary to their main 
occupation, which is rotting the straw down before it goes into 
the carpet, or on to the compost-heap. 

Three years ago I was honoured with the visit of a suc- 
cessful gardener. Not an amateur like myself. He looked at 
my carpet, and then put this question to me: “ If you go on 
doing that year after year, some day you will find too much of 
this stuff in the soil. What about it?” I confess that I 
was taken aback. I did not know the answer. Now I know 
it: ‘‘ You can never put in too much of the stuff, provided 
from time to time you correct acidity with lime.” The level 
of the soil rises somewhat, but there is no harm in that. It 
is extraordinary really how a carpet, which looks so solid 
in the autumn, rots through the winter months and then 
seems to dissolve into the soil entirely. The secret of good 
carpeting is in the lower layer of rotted straw covered with 
layers of leaf-mould and of good compost well watered and 
rolled hard. If the straw is laid without having been rotted 
down first, it has to be bruised and broken up as much as 
possible, because the outer cover of the straw haulm resists 
rotting in the soil to an amazing degree. 

All that sounds complicated, I know. Once you get the 
hang of it, there is nothing complicated about it. You just 
perform the various operations automatically without giving 
them much thought. The average gardener will do well if he 
does not read too many books on his subject. Get a good book 
and stick to it, and above all things keep your common sense 
handy. That particularly applies to the fine art of composting. 
The book tells you: put so much of “ this,’’ and so much of 
“that,” but what if you have under your hand a heap of 
“this,” and not a tittle of ‘“‘that’’? Are you to stop the 
operation ? No, of course. But you may decide to replace 
“that ”’ with say some ordinary soil. The latter in the build- 
ing up of a good compost heap has its part to play, you know. 
Quite a large part as you may learn by experience. Sterile 
soil, mixed with ‘ this’’ and “ that,’’ ceases to be sterile 
and becomes fertile itself. I like to look at a well-ripened 
compost heap. When sliced with the spade it offers to the eye 
a homogeneous mass of organic matter, in which it is impos- 
sible to distinguish the original ingredients, and its smell is 
quite sweet. If your heap smells of putrefaction something 
must have gone wrong with it. Compost should smell as if 
fermented not putrefied. 
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I have a lot more to say about the garden at Rab’s Corner. 
This year, for example, we are trying to grow /finocchio, the 
delectable Italian vegetable which Miss Eleanour Sinclair 
Rhode, the well-known expert, describes in her book 
Uncommon Vegetables. She doubts whether it can be grown 
with success in this country. We shall see. 

Then we have had our usual success with the potato- 
onions. The crop has been lifted already and is now being 
dried under a glass roof. This old English vegetable is neg- 
lected nowadays. There was a time when cottagers in the 
Home Counties grew potato-onions in their gardens fertilised 
with night-soil. Then, like so many other things, the potato- 
onion seemed to die out. To find it I had to go to Belfast for 
good specimens. This onion is grown not from seed, but from 
bulbs like shallots. The bulbs are put out in February exactly 
like shallots, and they produce heaps of new onions of various 
sizes like shallots, but only larger and more numerous. The 
crop is ready towards the end of July. I cannot understand 
the reason why this excellent onion is not grown extensively 
all over the country. It gives far less trouble than the sown 
sorts, and its taste is the same. It keeps well. We have ours 
practically until the next crop is ready for lifting. The taste 
deteriorates, but it is still good for cooking. Of garlic we have 
two sorts—the Rab’s Corner Giant, and one which comes from 
Liliput and is good for pickling. Have you tried a clove of 
garlic when you cook your mutton? Or to rub the salad- 
bowl with garlic before you put in the lettuce ? 

Herbs are excellent this year, dill in particular. We use 
dill instead of parsley. Dill is excellent on everything except 
fish. You want fennel for that. Our English mint is strong 
this year, and so is the Cotswold thyme, which tastes of lemon. 
My wife dries herbs in paper bags near the boiler in the 
kitchen. When they are dry she crushes them on the board 
under a roller-pin and keeps the powder in air-tight jars for 
winter use. 

What about failures ? Well, the sea-kale seems to be dying 
out this year, and we are not doing well with cucumbers. 
The tomatoes are terribly backward, but then as we sow ours 
in the ground instead of putting in plants from the green- 
house, tomatoes at Rab’s Corner are late always. They have 
the advantage, however, of being hardy and remarkably 
free from disease. So there is hope for us yet. The fruit of all 
sorts was not anything as good as last year with the exception 
of raspberries, which yielded a heavy crop. 
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JOHN WYNDEN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of The National Review 


Sir,—Having just read the September issue of The National 
Review, I would like to say how cordially I agree with the 
views expressed on pages 180-184 (‘‘ Episodes of the Month ’’) 
about international relations, particularly relations with the 
Soviet Union. This is the first breath of realism on this 
subject that I have felt in the British Press. It is very largely 
on the grounds stated in these notes that I resigned from the 
Foreign Service at the end of last July after nearly 17 years’ 
service, one of which was spent during the war at our Embassy 
in the Soviet Union. From the correctness of his observations 
the writer of the notes might well have lived in the Soviet 
Union himself. 

I would only add to them the following (it really follows 
logically from the arguments in the observations themselves). 
We are all agreed, I think, that a working basis for our 
relations with the Soviet Union is essential to the maintenance 
of peace. I believe that such a basis can be achieved on the 
following lines, but on the following lines only. The Soviet 
Union considers that the war was won by the three Great 
Powers (the British Commonwealth, the U.S.A. and the Soviet 
Union). It considers that peace should be maintained and 
order in the world preserved by those Powers. It does not 
consider that those Powers should abdicate control to a forum 
of nations in which smaller nations, who contributed no 
substantial forces to the actual achievement of victory, are 
able to upset, modify or in any way substantially influence the 
decisions and actions of the “ Big Three.” Nor is it able, 
from its nature, actually to share its administration of any 
given area with the other two Powers. Accordingly, the only 
workable system is one under which the world is in effect 
divided up into three clearly defined spheres or areas of 
influence, one of which shall be allocated to each of the three 
Powers. On this basis harmonious diplomatic intercourse 
between these Powers should be possible, and confidence 
developed. This is a hard solution, unpalatable to many, but 
it represents the surgical operation that is necessary if the 
body of the world is to recover. The longer it is put off the 
more serious will be the results for the British Commonwealth, 
and the greater the threat to peace. 


Yours faithfully, 
J. H. U. LAMBERT. 
The International Sportsmen’s Club, 


London, W.1r. 
September 8, 1946. 
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MILAN FIFTY YEARS AGO 


Mirano D’Attora. Di Carlo Linati. Milan. Editoriale 
Domus. 380 L. Many English people this year renewed 
their acquaintance with the Continent : for various reasons I 
was unable to do so, yet I take this opportunity to write an 
article renewing memories of Italy, about a book which has 
just reached me and whose author, an old friend of mine, I 
should certainly have visited, had I been able to get to Italy. 
It is all too long ago since I wrote in this review an article 
entitled ‘‘ Amici d’Italia ’’ which recorded first contacts with 
a group of writers and artists in Milan, the prestige of which 
had not yet been deliberately sapped by the Mussolinian 
insistence on Rome. One of these writers, though detached 
from the group, was Carlo Linati, novelist, writer of charming 
essays of a descriptive nature (notably those about his native 
district of Como in Sulle Orme di Renzo and Le Tre Prev), 
and an enthusiastic interpreter of modern English literature. 
His father, who lived to be over 90, was an architect and a 
fervent Garibaldian: and in my article I described the 
touching speech in which he then welcomed an Englishman 
to his home at Rebbio, near Como. My friend was never 
untrue to those paternal sentiments, but I am glad to say 
that, as I have gathered from his letters, being known as an 
anti-Fascist, he suffered little from the war beyond some petty 
persecutions at the hands of his own countrymen, such as 
the confiscation of the tyres of his car. And he has passed 
some of his time in translating English books, including 
Henry James’s Portrait of a Lady: but I doubt if he has got 
his tyres back yet—a great deprivation to an incorrigible 
traveller, who used to drive a little blue Fiat, christened 
quaintly “ My Blue,” all over southern Europe, camping in a 
portable tent. Since those days, however, to judge from a 
recent photograph he sent me, he has added to his establish- 
ment a wife, a dog, and a white goat, who in combination 
would certainly be too much for “‘ My Blue.” At all events, I 
am glad to know that Carlo Linati—-more a senior even than 
I—is still going strong and keeping alive, in a very different 
Italy, the love of the best English literature. 

The charming book which I am here noticing has nothing 
to do with England. It is about Milan at the beginning of 
this century, the Milan of Linati’s youth, when his parents 
lived there and he careered about the streets observing all 
that was going on with an insatiable curiosity. In spite of his 
nativity at Como and his boyhood there (most tenderly 
described in his first book,. Duccio da Bontd), and of his 
education at the famous Cicognini school at Florence, Linati 
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is proud to be a “ Milanese,” with all that the name implies. 
There is no counterpart in our smaller country to Milan, the 
capital of Lombardy ; there is no city outside London which 
combines all its attributes of history, language, civic life and 
political attitude. One might perhaps get somewhere near it 
by imagining a combination of Edinburgh with Manchester, 
the former supplying the history, the intellectual life, the 
beauty (for parts of Milan are beautiful), the latter supplying 
the industrial prosperity, and both supplying the dialect, the 
marked character of the inhabitants and their local pride. 
But even this would be a faint comparison, for you would 
have to add a vast and rich agricultural province round this 
imaginary town, dominated by aristocratic landowners, and 
the fact that somehow or other it lay in the path of invaders 
and had been occupied for long periods by the Spanish, the 
Austrians and the French, without losing its individuality or 
its language—for Milanese is more than a dialect, it is a 
complete, extremely picturesque and not at all musical 
language, as may be seen from the satirical poems of Carlo 
Porta who flourished just about a century before the period 
to which Linati now looks back. Stendhal’s exaggerated 
enthusiasm for all things Milanese arouses indulgent smiles 
even from the most faithful citizens of Milan, but his period, 
which coincides with that of Porta, was a glorious epoch of 
swelling prosperity for the city, whether under Austrian or 
French rule; and the consciousness of that time, of the 
pulsing, turbulent, noisy and racy life in its most insanitary 
streets, and ot the comic adventures of Porta’s hero, Giovannin 
Bongee, is never absent from the pages of any Milanese 
writing about Milan. I only know these things by external 
impression, and make no Stendhalian pretence to be at home 
in the city or with its language: and even though I have 
poked about it, with my Milanese friends, more extensively 
than most English people, it is Linati whom I shall allow to 
talk, for he looks back to Milan in what we should call the 
“ Edwardian ”’ age, when men wore frock-coats (a garment 
oddly termed “ stiffelius’’ in Italian) and the toilettes of 
ladies were remarkable for abundance of material, as indeed 
were their contours. One of the attractions of this book is 
the many illustrations from pictures and photographs of the 
period, including one of Lina Cavalieri, the singer, posed with 
her lovely face appearing above an impossible sporting 
costume and a man’s bicycle, and another of a famous picture 
by the painter Conconi, called ‘‘ Intermezzo,’ depicting a 
frenzied young man in swallowtails upon his knees devouring 
with his lips the hand of a decolletée siren in a brocade ball- 
gown, sham reluctance in her pose, satisfaction in her eyes. 
The acreage of modern Milan is large, but the greater part 
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of the built-up area is extremely modern. The true, historical 
city of Milan, containing practically all in the way of associa- 
tion that Milan means to a Milanese, is placed within an oval 
whose outlines were marked by the canal, called the Naviglio, 
now rapidly disappearing from view, and the old bastions. 
The centre was, and is, the cathedral, the Duomo, from which, 
as any map reveals, winding streets diverge, cutting other 
winding streets, like the threads of a spider’s web, only 
broken by one or two wide, straight thoroughfares such as the 
Via Manzoni leading to the railway station. Nearly all the 
sights of Milan and all its centres of enjoyment lie within this 
comparatively small periphery : outside it all is suburb, with 
straight, symmetrical streets, or factories. Even the Castello 
Sforzesco is strictly outside the old city, and so is the railway 
station, a very modern erection often ridiculed by the natives. 
One of Linati’s pleasantest chapters relates to the old railway 
station, built in 1864 and doubtless well known to our parents 
and grandparents. It was, he says, comfortable and gentle- 
manly, well arranged and spacious, and the seats in the 
waiting rooms were covered with black horsehair. But the 
most famous thing about it was the buffet with its frock-coated 
manager, Signor Colombo. Even the citizens who, says our 
author, have always paid great attention to eating and 
drinking, thought highly of its fare. One might hear the 
following conversation any day in a tram: 

“ Dove te vett a mangia ?”’ 

‘* Mi vo alla Stazion. L’é anmé el sit dove se mangia méj.” 

(“ Where are you going to eat?” ‘I’m going to the 
station. It is the place where you get the best food.’’) 

And Linati recalls in terms too succulent for starved to-day 
its most famous dish, the pot-au-feu, brought to the customer 
on a silver waggon on which was a gargantuan collection of 
roast and boiled, the latter in a rich broth. Just outside the 
station is the Bastione Venezia which runs from Porta Venezia 
to Porta Nuova, and here in Linati’s youth, the elegant 
society of Milan took their afternoon carriage-drive, dressed 
up to the nines, their victorias and phetons drawn by 
glistening steeds, and the whole scene, as he puts it, foaming 
like a glass of champagne. Gay as it was, our author remarks 
that there was also something gross about the Milan of that 
day: he calls it ‘insolent prosperity.”” Material things, 
rather than those intellectual or artistic, exercised their minds. 
It was no good hoping that this would change, he says : 

“It is useless ; in Milan the pure spirit cuts no ice. The 
city, incurably dedicated to the practical, engaged in good 
living and the heady joys of technical progress, has made a 
religion ot all those things and thinks that no poet or philoso- 
pher, however great, can ever equal in its heart the importance 
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of the drainage problem, of road-making, or of urban sanita- 
tion.”” And in another chapter ‘he gives a lively sketch of a 
leading banker driving with his wife in carriage and pair to 
visit, as the practice then was, one of his wealthy and aristo- 
cratic clients at his villa outside the city. There, while the 
ladies gossip, the banker makes various propositions for good 
investments, which are all turned down till it comes to the 
loan, which will pay 54 per cent., for installing a better sewage 
system. This the count accepts, agreeably remarking that 
every time he takes his coupons to the bank he will bring a 
scent-bottle with him. 

Nevertheless, although it is of the then prosperous, 
gluttonous and extravagant Milan in general that he is chiefly 
reminiscent—its operas and ballets, its horse-drawn trams, its 
balls in the Giardini Pubblici, its ladies of the town and the 
manners of its bachelors, Linati includes some interesting 
pages on certain writers and artists who had more than a local 
fame. D’Annunzio, he says, was for a long time antipathetic 
to the genial spirit of Milan, and was the subject of many 
caricatures in the famous comic paper Guerin Meschino and of 
much hostile discussion in the cafés where writers met. He 
made his way, of course, as all celebrities succeed in doing, 
while the army of D’Annunzians grew and grew, especially in 
Rome and Florence, till they became “a veritable scourge.”’ 
Yet at Milan, says Linati, it was mostly the ladies who 
succumbed to the evil influence; and he describes in a 
delightfully burlesque passage their imitations of the 
D’Annunzianesque heroines, with their eyes gazing fatally 
into the distance from under a mass of sham curls, their 
serpentine movements, and their hoarse voices. Then he 
remembers Sem Benelli, who later made a considerable 
reputation with La Cena delle Beffe and other plays in verse 
smelling (to my mind) of what we should call “ Wardour 
Street.”’ Benelli was then a young dramatic critic who once 
told him of his humble origins and early poverty at Prato 
where, among other occupations, he had for a time been a 
cabinet-maker, as an example of his skill in which craft he 
had in his room a huge walnut cabinet richly inlaid, all the 
work of his own hands. Again, there were Boito, the composer 
of the opera Mefistofele, who kept Milan on tenterhooks for 
years waiting for his second masterpiece which never came, 
and Marinetti, the most vociferous champion of a poetic 
gospel of violence, noise and mechanism which, ridiculous as 
it became, was an only too true symbol of the Mussolinian 
megalomania. In those days he was living agreeably as the 
son of a rich father, chasing petticoats and raising violent 
literary discussions at Savini’s in the Galleria, after which he 
and his intimates would sally into the streets and among their 
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fellow citizens with futuristic speeches till a merry scrap took ia 
place from which all returned to Savini’s a little worse for weay |. er 
and with a good appetite. Later came the more famougy,., 
futurist evenings at the Dal Verme theatre, and these; Sian 
according to Linati, developed into a popular farce, at which 
all who came threw vegetables, sometimes returned by the 
poets in kind, sometimes by insults. Finally, on the subject 
of artists, the name of Duse cannot be omitted. Linati had 
translated Synge’s Riders to the Sea, which had much struck 
the great actress, who asked him to come and see her. At 
their interview she confessed how much she would have liked} .. 
to play the part of the old mother. Nothing came of it, but} i, 
Linati makes an interesting note of her appearance, so different P T 
from that of a typical diva of the stage. “‘ I confess,” he says, comt 
“T was a bit surprised to see coming towards me a little} ig, 
woman very plainly dressed in a frock with a black crepe collar} 4 i). 
which somehow gave her the look of a governess in a rich} oo¢ 
family or even of a lady who had seen better days.” And he. 
recalls the tone and accent of weariness, resignation and Siko: 
oppression with which, in her last years, she spoke of her lifef |. 
She was just leaving for America. “I’m just a poor trouper} 
a poor trouper,”’ she said. in P 

These memories of artists are, however, only incidents i Saael 
the picture lovingly drawn of Milan as a whole at the height§ |.) 
of its prosperity, with its oddities and its revellers, its junket ) 4, 
ings and occasional brawls, and its combination of industrious- 
ness and joviality. There is inevitably a nostalgic note in this 
evocation, such as any Londoner writing ot the same peri 
would sound. Youth in the Milan of to-day will be remembered 
fifty years hence in far more sombre colours. And yet, if my 
friend Linati were able then to haunt the Verziere—the | 
Covent Garden Market of Milan—he knows that he would] |). 
find there the same racy speech and jovial-irascible tempera- 
ment which have always marked the people of the city 
immortalised by Manzoni. 
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ORLO WILLIAMS. § cam 


POLISH ODYSSEY am 


THE Dark SmDE OF THE Moon. Witha preface by T. S. Eliot. (Faber.§ }, 
125. 6d.) Fora long time the Western world knew little or nothing about 
the Poles of eastern Poland whose tragic Odyssey forms the subject of 
this remarkable book. Soviet forces occupied eastern Poland in mid-§ 4, 
September, 1939, at a time when the Polish campaign was paca 
finished, when Britain and France were entering on the period of 

“* phoney ” war, and only about six weeks before the Russians attacked 
Finland. For more than a year and a half after this Fourth Partition off 4 
Poland, Soviet rule in the formerly Polish lands east of the Vistula was 
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unchallenged. Not until Germany attacked Russia in June, 1941, and the 
'P took Kremlin was glad to have all the Allies it could find, did the Poles from 
cael eastern Poland re-establish in any numbers effective contact with the 
‘| West. By that time Dunkirk had come and gone, France, Greece and 
these, Crete had fallen, Egypt was threatened, the air war was visiting its 
which trials and terrors on Britain’s own cities, and at sea the great struggle for 
by the survival was raging. In these circumstances it was natural, though 
sub ject certainly regrettable, that the story of Polish treatment at Russian 
tt had hands received little or no contemporary attention in the Press ; while 
stra what became known—and to hardly anyone was the full story available— 
— remained inside a highly select inner circle, half concealed in a twilight 
of semi-expert and largely confidential information, subject in all vital 
particulars to the operations of the censorship. 

The Dark Side of the Moon tells this Polish story for the first time 
completely and with authority. The book was begun during the lifetime 
of General Sikorski by an author—a woman, and a writer of high literary 
skill—in whose scrupulous integrity and fairness he had complete 
confidence, and to whom on his instructions access was given to official 
material and documents. The result testifies to the acuteness of General 
Sikorski’s judgment. No reasonably objective person can read this text 
‘f without admiration for the author’s deep respect for truth. 

The Dark Side of the Moon recounts how the Russians were welcomed 
in Poland in 1939, the inhabitants at first regarding the Red Army as 
brothers-in-arms come to fight against the hated Germans. This first 
welcome soon gave way to estrangement and disgust as the Russians 
behaved as they have now behaved in many other countries—seizing all 
. § goods in shops, stripping factories of plant, removing furniture and equip- 
ment of all kinds from houses, offices, farms, carrying off timber from the 
forests, grain, sugar, tobacco, coal, hides, pig-iron, cement, drugs and 
textiles. Then came the mass arrests and deportations. About a million 
and a half Poles were deported from the pre-war Polish eastern pro- 
vinces ; and this book describes the appalling conditions on the trains 
which bore them away—trains whose agonies and horrors defy descrip- 
.._| tion which here are recounted as objectively as in a report. At the far 
end of deportation was toil under the most fearful conditions in camps 
and settlements that varied in type but were unendurable. Many of these 
MS. [ camps were in the frozen north of Siberia ; others were in the torrid wastes 
of Central Asia. For most of their inmates they were literally death- 
camps, through overwork, under-feeding, exhaustion, heat, fever, 
disease and cold. But in 1941, for some Poles, the miracle happened. 
It took the form of the Polish-Soviet Pact of July 30, under 
which a Polish Army was to be raised on Soviet soil and “all Polish 
citizens at present deprived of their liberty within the territory of 
the U.S.S.R.” were to be amnestied. This agreement saved the lives of 
perhaps 200,000 Poles. But the Russians never carried it out properly— 
on this point the evidence is beyond challenge—and hundreds of thou- 
sands of Poles were therefore condemned to remain on Soviet soil, still 
suffering in these terrible camps. Some of the Poles who stayed—no 
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one knows how many—are understood now to have been sent back to 
present-day Poland. Others have perished. 

This is the tale told by The Dark Side of the Moon. ‘The facts here 
presented come, without significant exception, from the testimony of 
Poles fortunate enough to escape with their lives thanks to the 1941 
Pact. No honest reader will be able to challenge the authenticity of these 
facts. Their interpretation is another matter. The life here described 
was not lived by the Poles alone. It was and is lived—or, more cor- 
rectly, endured—by millions of others under Soviet rule. 


MR. BEATON’S TRAVELS 


Far East. AN INDIAN ALBUM. CHINESE ALBUM. By Cecil Beaton, 
(Batsford. 15s., 12s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. respectively.) Not all the ideas of 
the Ministry of Information were good during the war; but one of its 
successes was outstanding—the decision to send Mr. Cecil Beaton to 
India and China as an official photographer, leaving him free, moreover, 
to write about his journeys as he chose. One result is these three fascinat- 
ing and handsome volumes. Far East contains Mr. Beaton’s text—nine 
chapters which range from his departure to his journey back, and cover 
Delhi, Calcutta, Burma and the Arakan Front, and China—and selected 
photographs and sketches. An Indian Album and Chinese Album contain 
the overflow of his photographs. The books have very handsome and 
indeed most decorative jackets obviously designed by Mr. Beaton him- 
self. Unfortunately, owing to present stringencies, neither paper nor 
dyes are worthy of the superb material they are used to reproduce. 

It would be impertinence for any amateur of his work to praise Mr. 
Beaton’s photographs and sketches. In composition often most dramatic 
and always superb in design, they capture almost unfailingly the spirit 
alike of persons and places. Mr. Beaton’s catholicity of taste is as 
broad as his sensibilities are acute ; and the result is a work of instruction, 
information and delight—most of all delight—which will only not bea 
joy for ever if bad paper moulders and decays before its time. 

Besides being a photographer without peer and an admirable painter 
and draftsman, Mr. Beaton is also a man who wields a shrewd and 
trenchant pen. He is swift to receive impressions and subtle and honest 
in analysing them. He has humour, lightness, unfailing feeling, imagina- 
tion. He quivers to every nuance of emotion and movement, besides 
perceiving and sustaining the great impressions that come from the 
tremendous country through which he flew and from the gigantic drama 
and significance of the war. How quick and acute is his eye for character 
may be seen in the following sketch of General Carton de Wiart who 
arrived in Chungking as Mr. Churchill’s representative when Mr. Beaton 
was there. Here is how Mr. Beaton describes him :— 

** Although no English blood runs in his veins, his appearance 
and manner are those of the traditional English warrior.. With one 
eye, one arm, the Victoria Cross, and, he says, with few brains, 
he is an adventurer in the grand manner. With his Cyrano-like nose, 
his one remaining eye and his matchboard body, he is as dashing 
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as the blade of a sword. . . . One of his entourage admitted that 
the General is not easy to work with, but proudly added: ‘ You’re 
not given the V.C. for knitting. He’s of a stuff young men aren’t 
made of to-day.’ ” 

Mr. Beaton may be likened—we hope he will forgive us the compari- 
son—to an ant-eater whose long, strong tongue is thrust forth with vigour 
and gusto into every kind and variety of experience that life may bring. 
Here indeed are books to enjoy whether one must beg or borrow them— 
books, moreover, to keep if one is fortunate enough to be able to buy 
them. 


A GOOD NOVEL 


Miss RANSKILL Comes Home. By Barbara Bower. (Chapman and Hall, 
8s. 6d.) This is a book of imagination. It shows remarkable power of 
character drawing, and, moreover, it makes the reader think. In it the 
author shows us in vivid pictures how far we have travelled since 1938, 
and with what shackles we have been and are still being bound. Miss 
Ranskill, on a pleasure voyage in a P. and O. liner in 1938, falls over- 
board, and after swimming until she loses consciousness, wakes up to 
find herself lying by a large bonfire being cared for by a man with a 
beard. This is the hero of the tale—a ship’s carpenter, who has also 
fallen overboard from his ship. They have both landed on this desert 
island. 

When the story opens, these two strange companions have lived on 
the island for four years, and the carpenter has just died. They had built 
a boat with his clasp knife and, after burying him with great difficulty, 
Miss Ranskill sets out in this frail craft and is picked up by a destroyer on 
convoy, and gradually made aware of the incredible changes that have 
taken place in the world since her abrupt departure from the liner. On 
landing in England, she is confronted with all the difficulties of life in 
war-time England, coupons required for everything necessary to replenish 
her wardrobe ; black-out ; and so on. Her reactions to this amazing 
new world, and her contacts with the various characters are brilliantly 
and amusingly told. Mrs. Bower shows clearly the effect of war-time 
conditions in emphasising the tendencies and characteristics of people, 
and if Miss Ranskill is not very fortunate in most of the people she meets, 
she finds in young Mrs. Mallison one of the very best types in the younger 
generation. ‘‘ A woman who laughs a lot and is comforting.” But the 
outstanding character in the book is the carpenter. The author, by the 
simple method of making Miss Ranskill constantly quote him in her mind 
on every occasion, makes him alive to her readers, and his sane and simple 
philosophy of life dominates the book. “‘ No use in crying for the moon, 
Miss Ranskill ; we’ve got to make shift with what we can get.” And 
again: “ Too much or not enough—that’s what it is all over the world, 
and nobody knows when they’ve got enough, that’s how it is, Miss 
Ranskill.” After four years of playing at “‘ cinemas” on the island, 
that is, making pictures to each other of their home life in the past, to 
help them to bear the loneliness of the island and the emptiness of the 
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sea, the shock of returning to find all things so woefully changed, was ‘ 
bad enough for Miss Ranskill, but would have been much worse for 
the carpenter, as she found everything in his home pathetically different 
from his picture of it, with the exception of his boy. When the mother 
marries again, Miss Ranskill has recovered her own old home, and is 

able to take the boy and bring him up as his father had hoped he would | 
be brought up. 

Mrs. Bower, under the name of Barbara Euphan Todd, is the author 
of some charming children’s books, and this original and delightful tale 
will add to her reputation. This book is one of hope and promise for 
the younger generation. The son of the carpenter is assured of a happy 
and useful life under the care of Miss Ranskill. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


THE CARTHAGINIAN PEACE—OR THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF Mr: 
Keynes. By Etienne Mantoux. (Cumberlege: Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d.) This isa brilliant and tragic book. Brilliant by the birthright of 
its author, himself the son of a brilliant and noted father ; tragic because 
that author, when little more than turned 32, was killed while on active 
service in Bavaria barely a week before the end of the war against Ger- 
many—a death which steals from the great English-speaking countries 
on both sides of the Atlantic a staunch and valued friend and robs his 
native France of a mind of great power and rich promise, a warm heart, _ 
and a spirit of high courage and faith. There is tragedy also in the fact 
that Lord Keynes, whose earlier views and writings this book is largely 
devoted to criticising, himself died shortly before its publication in , 
consequence of overwork and over-strain in his country’s cause during C 
the war which also took Etienne Mantoux’s life. Few books have ever F 
done as much practical evil as The Economic Consequences of the Peace, 
by John Maynard Keynes (as Lord Keynes then was), which was published 
in 1919. Its fundamental thesis (and the thesis of other writings which 
Mr. Keynes developed) was that the Treaty of Versailles broke the promises 
on which the Allies had induced the Germans to surrender, betrayed fora 
narrow and grasping nationalism the liberal (or should it be Liberal ?) 
principles on which peace should have been made, and imposed on 
Germany economic conditions of settlement which were both disas- 
trous and dishonourable. This argument, presented with all the skill of 
Mr. Keyne’s advocacy, was a major factor in discrediting the Treaty of 
Versailles so thoroughly in Britain and the United States that half of 
Hitler’s work in destroying the Treaty and so opening up the road to 
war was done for him. It is this argument of Mr. Keynes that Etienne 
Mantoux examines and exposes by means of a searching review of the 
facts. Nor should it be thought even for a moment that this is a dreary 
polemic needlessly concerned with outworn and discarded academic 
arguments. The Press will show almost any day that there are plenty of Li 
people in high and responsible places who still think that economics ih 
are the important thing and that politics and strategy and frontiers do not 
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matter. If, however, this view should prevail in the drafting of the 
peace which, we may hope, is now being made, then it is as certain as 
sunrise that the same old errors will lead sooner or later to the same evil 
result—a needless but terrible war. It was to prevent that from happen- 
ing again that Etienne Mantoux wrote this honest, scholarly and most 
timely study. 


THUNDERBOLTS. By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. (Skeffington. 
12s. 6d.) Of the fifty essays in this book, just under half have appeared 
in print before. The subjects are war and aspects of the last war. Some 
of the slighter essays must be acknowledged to be ephemeral ; but 
many others are not, while a good dozen or so are stimulating and im- 
portant. General Fuller’s mind combines imagination and analytical 
power—gifts rarely found together; and he therefore usually goes to 
the heart of his matter with directness and force. There are essays in 
this book which should be studied and acted upon by everyone respon- 
sibly concerned with public affairs, for on their subjects, and the ideas 
which General Fuller stimulates and suggests, the life or death, the glory 
or shame, of this kingdom and its people quite literally depend. Other 
essays throw a searching and revealing light on many aspects of the war 
just past-—and therefore on problems that will arise, perhaps in somewhat 
different form, in the war which all present portents suggest is shaping 
in the future. Least of all can this generation afford to forget the dictum 
of Sherman, which General Fuller is never tired of quoting: “‘ The 
legitimate object of war is a more perfect peace.” If this profoundly 
true inversion of Clausewitz can only be hammered into the thick skulls 
of public men, follies may be replaced by political wisdom capable of 
considering and working for the right kind of world beyond war ; and 
then the military struggles of mankind will not be so largely in vain. 
General Fuller’s whole approach to war—and, in their own way, a 
number of essays in this book—should help towards that great 
end. 


Lazour SAVING IN AMERICAN INDustRY. By Solomon Fabricant. (New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Research. 50 cents.) In the 
four decades between the end of the 19th century and the beginning of 
World War II productivity per unit of labour in the United States 
approximately doubled over a wide range of industries covering roughly 
half of American economic life. The industries showing this growth 
in output per worker and per man-hour employed comprise agriculture, 
mining and manufacture—the principal commodity-producing indus- 
tries—and transport, communications, and light, heat and power—the 
principal public utilities. In this pamphlet Mr. Fabricant, a member of 
the research staff of the National Bureau of Economic Research, sum- 
marises the results of extensive investigations, published and unpub- 
lished, into the detail of his subject. The implications of these changes 
include the social, scientific and technological means by which they have 
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of the | been accomplished ; the margin—undoubtedly far smaller than in the 
ain as | past—for further increases in the productivity of labour ; the stability 
re evil | of the economic system which these changes have helped to create ; 
ippen- | the uses, both economic and military, to which this great increase in 
| most | productive power has been and can be put ; and the possibilities of the 
same character still open in other countries which are technically and 
economically and socially more backward than the United States. 


agton. | THE SMALL-SworD IN ENGLAND. By J. D. Aylward. (Hutchinson’s 
seared | Scientific and Technical Publications. 30s.) Mr. Aylward has been a 
Some } collector and student of small-swords for more than 4o years, and his 
; but | book covers all aspects of a fascinating subject. The small-sword was 
id im- | introduced into England after the Restoration at a time when Englishmen, 
lytical | though weary of the weapons and tumults of war, were not yet ready to 
des to | lay aside all effective personal instruments of self-defence. It was, 
ays in | however, never a weapon of war, being designed solely to be carried by 
spon- | gentlemen in society and to be worn with elegance and style. The use of 
ideas } small-swords continued for over a century and a half in an age of increas- 
glory | ing wealth and technical knowledge. Great skill and craftsmanship were 
Other | accordingly lavished on their manufacture, the best specimens by the 
e wat {| most famous makers being beautiful examples of a difficult art. Together 
ewhat | with the small-sword, changes in the technique of swordsmanship were 
aping | introduced which made the small-sword a deadly weapon in skilled 
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hands. On all these aspects of the small-sword, as well as on its soci 
background, production, former use and collection to-day, Mr. Aylward 
has written with great knowledge and a most agreeably light touchj 
To collectors this book, which is without parallel in its own field, will fe 
long remain indispensable ; and there can be few students of soci 
history who will not broaden and deepen their knowledge by the unusual 
lore with which Mr. Aylward has filled and adorned his pages. Ti 
Small-Sword in England is well illustrated and well bound ; it is a pity, 
however, that the publishers could not manage to use better paper for 
work of such permanent value. 


WircHcRAFT AND Biack Macic. By Montague Summers. (Ridef, 
28s.) Mr. C. S. Lewis, in a stimulating lecture entitled The Abolition ¢ 
Man, describes as “‘ the magician’s bargain ” the “‘ process whereby mai 
surrenders object after object, and finally himself, to Nature, in returt 
for power.” The high noon of magic, he points out, lies in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, the centuries when serious modern scientific endeavout 
and serious medical endeavour “‘ were born of the same impulse.” “‘ Fog 
magic and applied science alike,” he goes on, “‘ the problem is how to 
subdue reality to the wishes of men”; for both “ the solution is 4 
technique ” ; and for both “‘ the true object is to extend man’s powef 
to the performance of all things possible.” Francis Bacon, the fathet 
and inspirer of much of the modern attitude towards practical scien 
himself rejects magic not because its motivation leads to evil but because! 
“ the Magicians perform nothing that is permanent and profitable.” But 
although unfruitful in its results, the practice of black magic and witch- 
craft may legitimately be the subject of serious sociological and ethical 
study, especially in a time, like the present, of deeply confused standards 
and widely disintegrating faith. From this standpoint witchcraft and 
black magic represent a dark side of human nature which has found wide 
and persistent social expression in practically all ages and among the most 
varied cultures, whether primitive or advanced. Mr. Montague Summesg 
is fully aware of the importance of certain aspects of the subject, and 
in the present volume has brought together a mass of strange and little 
known lore, most of it concerned with past centuries and forgotten ways, 
His book, though interesting to the curious, is too uncritical to provide 
more than raw material for more serious study. His subject, on the otheg 
hand, is the product of notions and desires rooted deep in human naturé 
which in the present age of gigantic but ill-controlled power it is moré 
than ever desirable to understand and, if possible, purge, restrain, of 
transform. 


